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Editorial Comment 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION AND NeGRo CoLLEGE MEMBERSHIP 


On December 5, 1957, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools—the regional accrediting 
agency for the Southern area—voted to 
admit the following 15 Negro senior 
colleges and three junior colleges to 
membership in the Association. 


Senior colleges: Albany State College, 
(Georgia); Atlanta University; Clark Col- 
lege; Bennett College; Fisk University; 
Florida A. & M. University; Fort Valley 
College, (Georgia); Hampton Institute; 
Knoxville College; Morehouse College; 
North Carolina College at Durham; Talla- 
dega College; Tougaloo Southern Christian 
College; Tuskegee Institute; Virginia State 
College. 

Junior colleges: Daniel Payne College, 
(Alabama); St. Philip’s College; Voorhees 
Junior College, (South Carolina). 


In addition to the above institutions, 
eight “Colleges [were] Retained on the 
Approved List of Colleges for Negro 
Youth Without Notation’”’.! 


Barber Scotia College; Huston-Tillotson 
College; Kentucky State College; St. Paul’s 
College; Stillman College; Texas Southern 
University; Virginia Union University; 
Xavier University, (Louisiana). 


In explanation of the above action, 


1JIn connection with this last list of colleges 
the following explanation was appended: “It 
should be noted that this list is not one of in- 
stitutions ‘eligible for membership’. It is simply 
a list of those that seem closer to pd © 
than the others at the moment. There is no 
reason to assume that other colleges may not be 
eligible for membership next year if they remove 
deficiencies.” 


the Association sent out a news re- 
lease, quoted in part as follows: 


This action of the Association approving 
full membership for these schools cul- 
minated an active and continuing in- 
terest in education for Negro youth on 
the part of the Association dating back 
more than twenty years. In the late 
thirties, the Association appointed a com- 
mittee to supervise the activities of the 
colleges for Negro youth and to begin 
the task of helping these schools meet 
the same standards required by the 
Association of its members. 

In 1951, when the Association felt that 
these schools were nearing the minimum 
excellence required of its members, a 
grant was obtained from the General 
Education Board to make an exhaustive 
study of each of the sixty-three colleges 
for Negro youth. These studies have con- 
tinued since that date, and the action 
just taken is a recognition of the educa- 
tional achievement of these Negro in- 
stitutions. By admitting these institu- 
tions to full membership, the Association 
put itself on record to the effect that the 
college education possible at these schools 
is equivalent to that offered in its other 
member institutions. 


This news release purporting to ex- 
plain the action of the Association has 
puzzled many of those who remember 
the beginning of this movement and 
who have followed its history since 
1930. This statement implies that no 
Negro college had met the require- 
ments for membership in the Associa- 
tion, (¢xcept that of being white) at 
least prior to 1951, and that prior to 
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the Association’s action on December 
5, 1957, it had not put itself on record 
to the effect that the college education 
possible at a number of these schools 
was equivalent to that offered in its 
member institutions. 

Whatever may be the reasons which 
account for the unfortunate implica- 
tions of this news release, the action 
of the Association needs to be put in 
proper historical perspective. And that 
history begins some thirty years ago 
when the old Association of Colleges 
for Negro Youth, after unsuccessful 
attempts to get the Southern Associa- 
tion to rate Negro colleges, persuaded 
the U. S. Bureau of Education to make 
a survey of Negro colleges.2 Armed 
with the facts obtained from this sur- 
vey, the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth debated and vetoed the 
proposition of setting up their Associa- 
tion as a rating agency for Negro col- 
leges in the South. It was decided in- 
stead to make another request of the 
Southern Association to become re- 
sponsible for the rating of the Negro 
colleges in their area. This time the 
Southern Association looked with favor 
upon the idea. 

The Southern Association began the 
inspection and rating of Negre colleges 
and secondary schools in its area in 
1930. The agreement was that the 
Association would rate the Negro col- 
leges, but because of the racial situa- 
tion, the colleges would not be given 
membership in the Association with the 
privilege of attending the meetings of 
the Association. In every other respect 
the Negro colleges in order to be given 
unconditional accreditation were sup- 


2 See: U. S. Bureau of Education. Survey of 
Negro Colleges and Universities. Bull. 1928. No. 
7, Washington: : 
Office, 1929. 


U. S. Government Printing 


posed to meet in full all of the 
standards which the white colleges 
were required to meet. 

The inspection of Negro colleges was 
delegated to a committee of three white 
educators who received applications, 
made the examinations, and recom- 
mended to the Executive Committee 
of the Association those Negro colleges 
which met the Association’s standards. 
In turn the Association acted upon the 
recommendations made by the Execu- 
tive Committee, thus developing a list 
of Negro colleges which met the Asso- 
ciation’s standards in varying degrees.’ 
Unfortunately the Association chose 
to set up a twofold rating for the Negro 
colleges. The first group was designated 
as Class “A” colleges which “met the 
same standards as full member white 
colleges.’ The second group was called 
Class ““B”—institutions which did “‘not 
meet one or more standards, but the 
general quality of their work is such 
as to warrant admission of their grad- 
uates to institutions requiring a bache- 
lor’s degree for entrance.’’® 

The Executive Agent of the Com- 
mittee on the Approval of Negro 
Schools reported in 1933 that, “At 
the regular meeting of the Association 
it 1930, one four-year college was given 
the ‘A’ rating and six four-year colleges 
were given the ‘B’ rating. .. .” In 1931, 
two colleges were given an “‘A” rating 
and 19 were given “‘B” rating. In 1932, 
six four-year colleges were rated as ‘‘A”’ 
and 22 were rated as “B”.® In 1952, 
some 58 Negro colleges were fully 
approved as of 1951—527—the two-fold 


3 See: Fred McCuistion, ““The Present Status 
of Higher Education for Negroes,” Journal of 
Negro Education 2: 391, July, 1933. 

?Tbid., p. 391. 

5 [bid. 

8 Tbid. 

7 “Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negro 
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rating as “A” and “‘B” having been 
dropped several years earlier. 

In view of this bit of history, we 
reiterate that we are puzzled by the 
news release that, “In 1951, when the 
Association felt that these schools were 
nearing the minimum excellence re- 
quired of its members, a grant was 
obtained from the General Education 
Board to make an exhaustive study 
of each of the sixty-three colleges for 
Negro youth.” It is not clear whether 
the 58 colleges that had been approved 
as of 1952—supposedly meeting “the 
same standards as full member white 
colleges’—had not actually met the 
same standards, or whether they had 
deteriorated to such an extent that a 
special study had to be made of each 
of them. In any case, it would have 
been enlightening if it had been noted 
why this apparently unusual procedure 
was instituted. 

As to what happens next, the Asso- 
ciation’s Commission on Colleges and 
Universities made several recommen- 
dations at the Dallas meeting in 1956: 
that the separate list of Colleges for 
Negro Youth be abandoned in 1961; 
that during this five-year period a 


Youth Approved by the Executive Committee 
of the Southern Association, 1951-52.” (Mimeo- 
graphed) 


joint sub-committee composed of 
members from three standing com- 
mittees be responsible for processing 
applications from Negro colleges; that 
beginning in December 1957 and con- 
tinuing during this five-year period 
the Commission will recommend for 
membership any Negro colleges now 
on the list, which apply for admission 
and are ‘qualified (the 18 Colleges 
mentioned above come under this pro- 
vision); and that after 1961 applica- 
tions from Negro colleges will be con- 
sidered by the regular Committee on 
Admission to Membership. 

Despite the confusing implications 
of the news release, the apparently un- 
usual procedure imposed, and a num- 
ber of questions unanswered—such as 
why no Negro secondary schools were 
admitted to membership—this action 
of the Association in admitting these 
18 Negro colleges is a historic step. It 
is historic, if for no other reason than 
that it has taken 27 years to bring it 
about. It is historic, primarily however, 
because it is the beginning of the end 
of an anomalous situation whose cor- 
rection has been long overdue. We wish 
to congratulate the Association for 
taking this forward step in spite of the 
difficulties involved. 

Cuas. H. THompson 








The Contribution of Some Organic Factors 
To School Retardation In Negro Children’* 


BenyaMIN Pasamanick, M.D. 


Professor of Psychiatry, College of Medicine, Ohio State University; and Director 
of Research, Columbus Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 


AND 
Hitpa Knostocu, M.D., Dr. P. H. 


Associate Professor of Pediatrics, College of Medicine, Ohio State University; and 
Director, Clinic of Child Development, Children’s Hospital Columbus, Ohio 


The stereotype of the Negro school 
child as being duller, having a lower 
capacity to learn, possessing many 
specific learning disabilities, and pre- 
senting numerous problems of be- 
havior and discipline is widespread. It 
served and is still serving the oppo- 
nents of racial equality as a potent 
weapon in- their efforts to maintain 
segregation. Because stereotypes have 
unfortunate and frequently vicious 
origins and effects, we have tended to 
brand them as completely false in toto. 
On the other hand, whenever any of 
the components of a stereotype have 
any validity, there is a tendency to 
accept both the stereotype and the 
action advocated by the stereotypers. 
As Dr. Campbell has stated in a 
Symposium on “Research and Race 
Differences in the Current Social 
Climate”, both attitudes are unfor- 
tunate.! 

Thus, in one breath we state that the 


* Read at a Symposium of Divisions 8 & 15, 
American Psychological Association on “Some 
Considerations as to the Contributions of Social, 
Personality and Racial Factors to School Re- 
tardation in Minority Group Children,” Chi- 
cago, September 1, 1956. 

1 Campbell, D. T., Race Differences and the 
Psychology of Stereotypes. Presented in Chicago 
September 1, 1956. 


social consequences of lower class and 
caste status have an unfortunate im- 
pact on the individual and the group 
and in the same breath deny that such 
sequelae, which would manifest them- 
selves as differences, exist. In using the 
latter rather opportunistic approach we 
are doing a disservice to the meliorists 
in our midst. What we are in effect 
saying, is that the treatment accorded 
the minority group member is bad, 
but that it has no effect. At the same 
time we appear to imply that if they 
are different then they should be 
treated differently. Both are incorrect, 
one from an epidemiologic viewpoint 
and the other from an ethical frame of 
reference. 

Despite the difficulties in measure- 
ment, and the biases involved, we think 
it has been and would be possible to 
indicate that Negro school children are 
not as bright, have more specific learn- 
ing disabilities, and behavior disorders 
than white school children. Indeed, 
considering the environment in which 
they are conceived and reared it would 
be surprising if they did not. An extra- 
ordinary amount of effort has gone 
into determining the mechanisms in- 
volved in the production of these 
quantitative and qualitative differ- 
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ences,” including such obvious factors 
as poorer schooling and the attitude of 
hopelessness toward the ultimate usa- 
bility of an academic education by 
Negroes. As we have indicated before, 
a good deal of the work has centered 
on indicating that the measuring in- 
struments, such as tests of intelligence, 
were themselves inadequate and bi- 
ased. Despite the validity of the find- 
ings of such investigations, we believe 
that differences do exist. Others have 
discussed the direct effects of socio- 
cultural stresses upon the psychologi- 
cal level of integration and functioning. 
We would like to discuss some organic 
sequelae of socio-cultural origin and 
their effect on functioning in school 
children. The report which follows is 
confined largely to our own studies. 
It is only within the last two decades 
or so that we have begun to put some 
scientific foundation under the old 
wive’s tale of maternal influence. 
Towards the end of the last century 
quite reliable journals and textbooks 
published reports by reputable ob- 
servers of congenital effects consequent 
to emotional stress. We all remember 
and smile condescendingly at the 
grandmother’s story of the rat-faced 
boy whose mother was frightened by 
the appropriate rodent during her 
pregnancy. We must not forget that 
while these beliefs arose in folklore, 
they were accepted and given clinical 
support by the writings of physicians. 
As we entered upon a new scientific era 
in this century, we discarded those 
primitive beliefs and with them con- 
cepts which are of considerable im- 
portance to behavioral theory. We tend 


2 Pasamanick, B., The Intelligence of Ameri- 
can Children of Mexican Parentage: A Discus- 
sion of Uncontrolled Variables, /. 44. Soc. 
Psych. 46: 598-602, 1951. 


to forget that the fetal period of de- 
velopment, despite its comparatively 
short length, contains within it the 
complete recapitulation of the species 
and is by far the most important period 
of growth and development in man. 

It is probably somewhat unprofitable 
to discuss the reasons why this par- 
ticular period or development was 
largely neglected by all but a few indi- 
viduals in the fields of psychology and 
physiology. Consideration of fetal de- 
velopment as a period in which en- 
vironmental influences could play a 
significant role conflicted with the 
neo-tabula rasa theories of the early 
behaviorists and seemed to be an area 
in which the new socio-cultural theo- 
rists could see little or no association 
with their field forces. To the pure 
environmentalists, infants at birth 
were non-differentiable, except for 
some unimportant physical details, and 
to the pure hereditarians, they re- 
mained unchangeable products of genic 
combinations which took place at 
conception, this despite the contradic- 
tory evidence in congenital syphilis, a 
social disease par excellence, and in a 
few gross congenital defects and in- 
juries. 

The concept of the significance of the 
role of environmental variables only 
came after the chemical embryologists 
had begun to study and influence 
embryonic growth and the biologists 
to indicate how congenital defects 
could be produced in utero by environ- 
mental forces exerted upon the mother. 

We first became interested in the 
importance of prenatal and paranatal 
factors after a longitudinal study of 
Negro child development had forced us 
to hypothesize that adequate prenatal 
maternal nutrition was probably the 
important variable responsible for the 
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finding that our cohort of Negro sub- 
jects was exhibiting growth and be- 
havioral developmental rates largely 
indistinguishable from white rates.* We 
hypothesized that the physical growth 
and behavioral developmental curves 
were associated in etiology, and since 
we could find no other environmental 
association of importance, postulated 
that this might be attributable to the 
adequate prenatal diet consequent to 
wartime rationing and earnings. 

The second series of studies derived 
from the observations that the brain 
injuries subsequent to complications of 
pregnancy, delivery and prematurity 
were the major causes of fetal and neo- 
natal death. We hypothesized that 
some of the infants who survived might 
have suffered varying degrees of cere- 
bral trauma and eventual neuro- 
muscular, intellectual and behavioral 
dysfunction.‘ In a number of studies, 
which cannot be described here, we 
have found considerable support for 
this injury hypothesis. Thus far, 
cerebral palsy®, mental deficiency®, 
epilepsy’, childhood behavior disorder’, 


3 Pasamanick, B., A Comparative Study of the 
Behavioral Development of Negro Infants, /. 
Genet. Psychol., 69: 3-44, 1946; Knobloch, H. 
and Pasamanick, B., Further Observations of 
the Behavioral Development of Negro Infants., 
J. Genet. Psychol., 83: 137-157, 1953. 

4 Pasamanick, B., Patterns of Research in 
— Hygiene, Psychiat., Quart., 26: 577-589, 
1952. 

5 Lilienfeld, A. M., ard Pasamanick, B., The 
Association of Prenatal and Paranatal Factors 
with the Development of Cerebral Palsy and 
Epilepsy; Am, J. Obstet. and Gyn., 70: 93-101, 

6 Pasamanick, B., and Lilienfeld, A. M., 
Association of Maternal and Fetal Factors with 
the Development of Mental Deficiency, I. Ab- 
normalities in the Prenatal and Paranatal Peri- 
ods, J.4.M.A., 159: 155-160, 1955; Lilienfeld, 
A. M., and Pasamanick, B., The Association of 
Maternal and Fetal Factors with the Develop- 
ment of Mental Deficiency. II. Relationship to 
Maternal] Age, Birth Order, Previous Reproduc- 
tive Loss and Degree of Mental Deficiency. 4m. 
J. Ment. Def., 60: 557-569, 1956. 

7 Lilienfeld, A. M., and Pasamanick, B., Asso- 


reading disability®, and possibly child- 
hood tics!® have been found to be 
associated with complications of preg- 
nancy, chiefly hypertension and bleed- 
ing in the mother and prematurity in 
the child. Another condition, childhood 
speech disorder, when unaccompanied 
by cerebral palsy or mental deficiency 
was not found to have this associa- 
tion!!, Since these epidemiologic retro- 
spective associations might be non- 
etiologic relationships, a longitudinal 
study of prematures was entered upon 
and the results of this latter research 
also tended to support the original 
hypothesis of a continuum of repro- 
ductive casualty”. 

In these fairly extensive studies in- 
volving large numbers of subjects it has 
been possible to examine a number of 


ciation of Maternal and Fetal Factors with the 
Development of Epilepsy, I. Abnormalities in 
the Prenatal and Paranatal Periods, /.4.M.A., 
155: 719-724, 1954; Pasamanick, B., and Lilien- 
feld, A. M., Maternal and Fetal Factors in the 
Development of Epilepsy, 2. Relationship to 
Some Clinical Factors of Epilspsy., Neurology, 
5: 77-83, 1955. 

8 Rogers, M. E., Lilienfeld, A. M., and 
Pasamanick, B., Prenata] and Paranatal Fac- 
tors in the Development of Childhood Behavior 
Disorders, Supplement to 102 Acta Psychiat., 
Neurol., Scand., EF. Munksgaard, Oslo, 1955; 
Pasamanick, B., The Epidemiology of Behavior 
Disorders of Childhood, Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry in Childhood, Res. Publ. Ass. Nero. 
Ment. Dis., Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 
1956; Pasamanick, B., Rogers, M. E., and Lilien- 
feld, A. M., Pregnancy Experience and the 
Development of Childhood Behavior Disorder, 
Am. ]. Psychiat., 112: 613-618, 1956. 

® Kawi, A. and Pasamanick, B., Unpublished 
Data. 

10 Pasamanick, B., and Kawi, A., A Study of 
the Association of Prenatal and Paranatal Fac- 
tors with the Development of Tics in Children: 
A Preliminary Investigation. J. of Pediatrics, 
48: 596-601, 1956. 

11 Pasamanick, B., Constantinou, F. K., and 
Lilienfeld, A. M., Pregnancy Experience and the 
Development of Childhood Speech Disorders: 
An Epidemiologic Study of the Association with 
Maternal and Fetal Factors, J. of Dis. of Child., 
91: 113-118, 1956. 

12 Knobloch, H., Rider, R., Harper, P., and 
Pasamanick, B., The Neuropsychiatric Sequelae 
of Prematurity: A Longitudinal Study, 
J.A.M.A., 161: 581-585, 1956. 
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relationships, some of which will be 
mentioned briefly as pertinent to the 
theme of contributing factors to school 
retardation in minority group children. 
Socio-economic variables had been sus- 
pected as being important to the 
production of both prematurity and 
complications of pregnancy. Using 
census tract breakdown and studying 
the incidence of these abnormalities in 
our white controls and comparing 
them to our non-white controls, some 
quite illuminating associations were 
discovered. We found not only a 50 
per cent greater risk of prematurity 
for Negro infants as contrasted to 
white, but also a significant association 
of prematurity and low socio-economic 
status in whites. The complications of 
pregnancy had an even more striking 
socio-economic and racial distribution. 
We found three times as many com- 
plications in the white lower economic 
fifth when compared to the white 
upper economic fifth, and ten times as 
much in the non-white mothers as in 
the upper white economic group.” Our 
entire theoretical structure seems to 
hold together a bit more firmly when 
we report that nutritional factors now 
seem to be implicated in some of the 
complications of pregnancy and pre- 
maturity. Undoubtedly other socio- 
economic variables, such as maternal 
age, work, infection, medical care, etc., 
play a role which is as yet undeter- 
mined. 

On the basis of this very hasty re- 
view of a number of rather lengthy 
and laborious studies we would like to 
present some conclusions which appear 
to be rather obvious. In the first place 


13 Pasamanick, B., Knobloch, H., and Lilien- 
feld, A. M. Socio- Economic Status and Some 
Precursors of Neuropsychiatric Disorder, 4m. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 26: 594-601, 1956 


we have an additional factor of en- 
vironmental origin to insert into the 
spiral of racial, social and cultural 
differences. We are afraid that this 
only serves to increase the complexity 
of the problems but perhaps at the 
same time helps us to understand why 
seemingly minor disorganizations have 
major behavioral effects. Permit us to 
give an example. Dr. Ausubel in his 
paper speaks of the relatively more 
favored position enjoyed by girls.4 He 
states that in general girls are less 
negativistic and more amenable to 
social controls. These findings are in 
the expected direction when we con- 
sider the rates of behavior disorders, 
specific learning disabilities and school 
achievement, as well as a host of other 
indicators of functioning. We feel sure 
that the social dynamics postulated 
have considerable validity. However, 
complex as the dynamics are, they 
become even more so as the inclusion 
of the organic factors we have discussed 
so far, are considered. We have known 
for a long time that there were sex 
differences in most neuropsychiatric 
disorders and psychologic disturbances 
in children. Mental deficiency, cere- 
bral palsy, epilepsy, all are more 
common in males. Behavior disorders 
are two to three times more common in 
boys, reading disorders as much as 
eight or nine times. We have tended 
to consider the latter as being due com- 
pletely to differences in reporting, 
differing outlook upon life, and a 
number of other socio-cultural ex- 
planations, many of which are at least 


144 Ausubel, D. P., Ego Development Among 
Segregated Negro Children. Read at Symposium 
of Divisions 8 and 15, American Psychological 
Association, “Some Considerations as to the 
Contributions of Social, Personality, and Racial 
Factors to School Retardation in Minority 
Group Children’, Chicago, September 1, 1956. 
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partially acceptable. However, when 
we turn to our data on brain injury, an 
additional explanation must be con- 
sidered. Throughout the entire con- 
tinuum from death to minor integra- 
tional disorganization consequent to 
brain injury, we find that males pre- 
dominate. There are more male still- 
births, more male neo-natal deaths, 
more cerebral palsy, and so on. We 
need not add that those are of course 
adjusted rates to allow for the slight 
predominance of male births. How 
much then of the male difficulties can 
be accounted for on the basis of major 
or minor cerebral injury and how much 
do the psychological and socio-cultural 
factors so well discussed by Dr. 
Ausubel? 

We do not believe that it is a ques- 
tion of either one or the other, but 
rather that in the problems with which 
we are confronted in our schools, we 
may be dealing in the cases of some 
children with thresholds lowered by 
injury upon which the heavy social 
and psychological loads help to begin 
one of those vicious spirals of disability 
with which we are all acquainted. 

We believe that it is apparent that 
there are innumerable questions which 
can be raised for research, for action, 
and for discussion. There is one finding 
in our study of prematures which we 
believe may have rather important 
theoretical implications, and which we 
would like to present briefly before we 
conclude with what we consider to be 
the most obvious and yet probably the 
most important implications. The 


curve drawn from the distribution of 
adaptive behavior quotients on ap- 
proximately 1000 children examined at 
40 weeks of age forces us to the con- 
clusion that intellectual status and 
potential are not quite as normally 


distributed as intelligence quotient 
scores later in life would indicate. We 
found a relatively low incidence in the 
defective borderline and dull normal 
groups with a sharp rise in the average 
range. One might hypothesize on the 
basis of this finding that the much 
larger numbers of children with scores 
in the borderline and dull normal 
ranges reported in the school years are 
an artifact of intelligence tests or evi- 
dence of socio-cultural retardation. In 
our own study of mental defect we had 
considerable indirect evidence that 
this was the case, particularly in Negro 
children. We believe that it is now 
possible to entertain a new ‘tabula rasa 
theory which posits that, except for a 
few quite rare hereditary neurological 
defects resulting in mental deficiency, 
at conception, individuals are quite 
alike and become different consequent 
to their experience. 


While the work necessary to help 
support such a hypothesis is staggering 
to the imagination, it is probably much 
more valuable scientifically in that it 
does not contain the many post hoc 
premises of the origin of differences. 


We have put off to the last the dis- 
cussion of what we consider to be the 
most important of the conclusions to be 
drawn from our studies implicating 
prenatal and parantal factors conse- 
quent to socio-economic and other 
environmental circumstance, probably 
because of the fear of inflicting unnec- 
essary discomfort upon ourselves and 
others. We believe that we have not 
been too cautious in attempting not to 
conceal our belief that in our school 
systems, segregated or desegregated, 
we have with us a significantly larger 
number of organically injured Negro 
children who must contend with fur- 
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ther consequences of socio-cultural dis- 
organization. No matter how much 
compensation occurs with time, we fear 
that the greater number of these or- 
ganically injured children are more or 
less irreversably affected. The thinking 
that must follow also seems inescap- 
able. First, that these irreversibly 
damaged white and non-white children 
are badly in need of new and much 
better educational facilities than now 
exist in the best school systems. This 
would include diagnosis, treatment, 
teachers, physical plant and the entire 
gamut of educational needs. 

Second, we might anticipate some- 


what more difficulty in the desegre- 
gated schools than we might otherwise 
have sanguinely predicted. We hasten 
to add that this doesn’t contain the 
slightest argument against desegrega- 
tion. On the contrary, desegregation is 
one of the first st’ ps that must be 
taken to end this source of racial 
differences. On the basis of data al- 
ready available, it appears possible to 
predict the disappearance of minority 
group differences resulting in disabili- 
ties, or at the very least to delineate 
the areas where preventive measures 
could eventually accomplish this most 
needed end. 











The Academic Training of W. E. B. DuBois 


Francis L. Broperick 


Instructor in History, Phillips Exeter Academy 


When W. E. B. DuBois returned 
from Berlin in 1894, he brought to his 
first job, at Wilberforce University in 
Ohio, an academic training which 
hardly any, if any, other young Ameri- 
can scholar could match. Thirteen 
years had gone into his apprenticeship 
as a social scientist. He had studied in- 
stitutional history with Albert Bush- 
nell Hart at Harvard and economic 
analysis with Adolph Wagner and 
Gustav von Schmoller at Berlin. Long 
uncertain about his career, he had 
wandered restlessly over the natural 
sciences and into philosophy before 
settling down in the social sciences. As 
a result, his training had remarkable 
breadth as well: not just the natural 
sciences and philosophy, but modern 
languages, mathematics, Greek and 
Latin. 

DuBois’s preparation was well 
started at his high school in Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, where he 
took the standard “classical” college 
preparatory course: four years of Latin 
and three of Greek; arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry in three of the four 
years; one year of English, a year of 
ancient and American history; and 
scattered terms of geography, physi- 
ology, and hygiene. In addition, like 
every other student, he presented 
compositions, declamations, and reci- 
tations, and performed occasional exer- 
cises in reading, spelling, and music.? 

1Greek and Latin, as a matter of fact, were 
his primary assignments at Wilberforce, though 
he also taught German and English. W. E. B. 


DuBois, “‘A Pageant in Seven Decades, 1868- 
1938,” pamphlet, n.p., n.d., 13. 


10 


His high school principal, Frank A. 
Hosmer, encouraged him to plan for 
college and even helped to r-ovide the 
necessary text books.’ Will rewarded 
Hosmer’s confidence by completing the 
high school course with high honors,‘ 
along with various extracurricular dis- 
tinctions such as the presidency of the 
high school lyceum.' Such a record 
encouraged young Will’s townsmen to 
arrange for a scholarship to Fisk Uni- 
versity, in Nashville, Tennessee. 
DuBois had three enriching years at 
Fisk—the quality of his work in Great 
Barrington admitted him to sophomore 
standing upon entrance.® In his first 
year he studied the J/iad, the Odyssey, 
and the Greek Testament; conic sec- 
tions and the calculus; rhetoric; French 
grammar and literature; and botany. 
In junior year he read Livy and Tacitus 
along with Demosthenes’s Oration on 
the Crown and Sophocles’s Antigone, 
studied German grammar and transla- 
tions, and found time for physiology, 
hygiene, and astronomy. Finally, in 
his senior year he and six classmates 
studied “Mental Sciences,” using John 


2 Catalogue of the Great Barrington High School, 
1882-1883, Great Barrington, 1882, passim. 

3 After ten years in Great Barrington, Hosmer 
became principal of Punahou School in Honolulu 
in 1890. Mary C. Alexander and Charlotte P. 
Dodge, Punahou, 1841-194], Berkeley, 1941, 
382. Many years after his school days in Great 
Barrington, DuBois wondered what would have 
happened to him if Hosmer had been “‘born with 
no faith in ‘darkies’.”” DuBois, Darkwater: Voices 
From Within the Veil, New York, 1921, 17. 

4 New York Globe, July 12, 1884. 

5 New York Freeman, January 31, 1885. 

6 Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, for the College 
Year, 1885-1886, Nashville, 1886, 12. 
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Bascom’s Science of Mind’ and James 
McCosh’s Laws of Discursive Thought.® 
Ethics, political economy, English 
literature, and a laboratory course in 
chemistry rounded out a heavy sched- 
ule*. The university explicitly rejected 
industrial education as part of 1 
formal curriculum, but, as the catalog 
put it, “Manual labor is dignified and 
made honorable.’”!° 

Almost forty years later, on the occa- 
sion of a commencement address at 
Fisk, and perhaps under the influence 
of the occasion, DuBois recalled three 
years of “splendid inspiration” and 
“nearly perfect happiness” with teach- 
ers whom he respected, amid surround- 
ings which inspired him. The ten years 
after Fisk he chronicled as “‘a sort of 
prolongation of my Fisk college days. 
I was at Harvard but not of it. I was a 
student of Berlin but still the son of 
Fisk . . .”"". There Adam Spence taught 
him Greek; Frederick A. Chase, the 
natural sciences; President Erastus 
Cravath, ethics and philosophy.” With 
a missionary commitment to the uplift 
of the Negro race, this devoted band of 
white men spurred DuBois on by judg- 
ing his skills and knowledge without 
notice of his color. When, at the end of 
three years, DuBois looked North to 


7John Bascom, The Science of Mind, New 
York, 1881. 

8James McCosh, The Laws of Discursive 
Thought, New York, 1881. 

* This account of DuBois’s studies is drawn 
from successive issues of the Fisk catalog from 
1885 to 1888. 

10 Catalogue of...Fisk University ...1887- 
1888, Nashville, 1888, 42. 

1 DuBois, ‘ ‘Diuturni Silenti,” ms. of speech, 
1924, W. E. B. DuBois Papers, in Dr. DuBois’s 
possessions (hereafter, DuBois papers); re- 
printed in Fisk Herald, *XXXIII, 1-12 (1924). 

12 Answering an unidentified questionnaire 
dated May 14, 1930, DuBois listed Chase and 
Spence, along with William James and Albert 
Bushnell Hart at Harvard, as the persons out- 
side his own family who had influenced him 
most. DuBois papers. 


Harvard, they endorsed his application 
with praise beyond the usual platitudes 
of letters of recommendation." Though 
Fisk did not have a regular marking 
and ranking system, President Cravath 
spoke of DuBois’s high rank, noted his 
“unusually quick, active mind,” and 
could hardly fail to mention that Will 
was ambitious. Helen C. Morgan, the 
Latin instructor, followed the more 
usual form: Will had won the confi- 
dence of the faculty by “manliness, 
faithfulness to duty and earnestness in 
study” and by “excellent”’ scholarship. 
Spence called him “one of my best,” 
and Herbert Wright in mathematics 
spoke of DuBois’s work as being “of 
very high order.’’ Chase in the physical 
sciences gave a more revealing picture 
by recording that in addition to his 
regular assignments, Will had done 
outside work in anatomy, and, though 
he never overworked and had a “re- 
markable capacity for sleep,’ he 
achieved “‘first grade” in scholarship. 
He admitted that DuBois might give 
the impression of being ‘somewhat 
conceited,” but added that this trait 
would not prevent “faithful work.’ 
As he approached Harvard, 
DuBois’s academic plans were fluid. 


13In his application for a Price Greenleaf 
scholarship at Harvard, DuBois himself learned 
about the rhetoric of college applications. In 
answer to a query about his “special reason for 
wishing to enter Harvard College,” DuBois 
answered: ‘‘I have finished the course of one of 
the new southern institutions and wish to enjoy 
the advantages of an older and broader institu- 
tion. I had not hoped to be able to do this on 
account of limited means until I saw the adver- 
tisement of this aid.” This tactful statement 
was pasted over an earlier version: “I have very 
little money and think I can get more aid there 
than elsewhere.”—a tribute to Harvard’s sol- 
vency, but hardly to its educational standing. 
“W. E. B. DuBois, Class of 1890,” folder in the 
Harvard University Archives, Widener Library, 
Harvard University. Hereafter cited, Harvard 
archives. 

“4 These letters are all in the DuBois folder, 
Harvard archives. 
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Fisk had given inspiration but not 
direction. DuBois had already rejected 
President Cravath’s suggestion of the 
ministry as a career. Trained in a 
Congregational Sunday School,'® he 
had during his first year at Fisk 
proudly joined the Fisk congregation 
and asked for the prayers of his Great 
Barrington Sunday School to “help 
guide me in the path of Christian 
duty.’"® He approved of a recent re- 
vival which had won forty converts.!” 
But during the next three years, or- 
ganized religion ceased to be a mean- 
ingful part of Will’s experience: he 
simply believed too little in Christian 
dogma to become a minister.’® In his 
autobiography, DuBois blamed this 
attitude on the heresy trials, especially 
the suspension of Charles A. Briggs 
from the Presbyterian Church,!® and 
on the insistence of the local church at 
Fisk that dancing was a sin. Further- 
more, the compulsory “‘book on ‘Chris- 
tian Evidences” struck him as a 
“cheap piece of special pleading.’’®° For 
him religion, especially Christianity, 
became more a system of ethics than a 
matter of dogn.a, and he saw only in- 
different ethical purpose in established 
Christian denominations. At the first 
symptoms of higher longings among 


1% DuBois, Dusk of Dawn: An Essay Toward 
an Autobiography of a Race Concept, New York, 
1940, 10. 


16 DuBois to [Evarts] Scudder, 
1886, DuBois papers. 


February 3, 


17 [bid, 
7 DuBois, * ‘My Evolving Program for Negro 
Freedom,” in Rayford W. Logan, ed., What the 


Negro Wants, Chapel Hill, 1944, 38. 

8 Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City, 
1878-1898 (A History of American Life, X). 
New York: 1933, 328. 

2° DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, 33. The reference is 
probably to William Paley, 4 View of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, London, 1794, a text 


written in the spirit of rationalism to prove the 
truth of Christian doctrines. It was widely used 
in the nineteenth century. 


Negroes, DuBois said the year after he 
left Fisk, “there is no devil in Hell that 
would countenance more flagrant in- 
fringements upon Human Liberty, to 
crush the rising genius of a People, 
than the average deacon of the 
Methodist Church South.’””! 

What career, if not the ministry? It 
took several years for DuBois to de- 
cide. In later years, he reconstructed 
his education as a straight-line prepara- 
tion for the life’s work which in 
shadowy form he had planned from 
his youth. Actually the decision came 
relatively late as the terminal point of 
desultory intellectual meandering. His 
preliminary inquiry to the Secretary 
of the University spoke of study lead- 
ing to a Ph.D. in political science with 
political economy as a special field.” 
Six months later, in his application for 
scholarship aid, he proposed to give 
“especial attention to the sciences and 
Philosophy” as preparation for a post- 
graduate course, probably in philos- 
ophy.** On arrival at Harvard, where 
he repeated the junior and senior years 
of college, his first-year courses favored 
the sciences: in addition to a pre- 
scribed course in English composition, 
a half course in “earlier English 
Ethics,” and an economics course,”> he 


21 DuBois, ““What the Negro Will Do,” ms. of 
unpublished article, February 4, 1889, DuBois 
papers; written in reply to George Washington 
Cable, ““A Simpler Southern Question,” Forum, 
VI, 392-403 (December 1888). 

22 DuBois to the secretary of Harvard Uni- 
versity, October 29, 1887, Harvard archives. 

23 DuBois to the Harvard faculty, March 30, 
1888, Harvard archives. 

24The factual basis for this discussion of 
DuBois’s course work is derived from successive 
issues of the Harvard University Catalogue, Cam- 
bridge, 1888-1892; Registrar’s Records, “Record 
of the Class of 1890,” 314, in the Registrar’s 
office at Harvard; and the “Record of the 
Graduate Department, 1888 [sic],” at the office 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

25 The records do not indicate clearly which 
economics course he took. 
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concentrated on scientific subjects: 
qualitative analysis based chiefly on 
laboratory work, a beginner’s labora- 
tory course in geology, and a more 
advanced geology course given by 
Nathanial Shaler. Though he scored 
A’s in all these scientific courses, the 
following year the exact sciences de- 
parted without explanation from his 
schedule. Perhaps chemistry and geol- 
ogy seemed remote from Negro ad- 
vancement and deprived him of an 
adequate outlet for what he regarded 
as his talent for creative writing. 

In the second year, the bulk of his 
work was in philosophy: George 
Santayana’s Philosophy 6, a study of 
French philosophy from Descartes to 
Leibnitz, and of German philosophy 
from Kant to Hegel; William James’s 
Philosophy 2, logic and psychology; 
and F. G. Peabody’s Philosophy 11, 
the ethics of social reform. To this he 
added the senior composition course; a 
half course in elocution; Political 
Economy 1, a survey of railroads and 
bimetallism; and Albert Bushnell 
Hart’s Constitutional and Political 
Histery of the United States from 
1788 to 1861. 

This philosophical schedule was 
more appealing. There was inspira- 
tional teaching by Santayana and 
James. Furthermore, his admission into 
the realm of speculative ideas implied 
that here was a Negro at the frontiers 
of knowledge, working under the de- 
veloping philosophy of pragmatism, 
and participating in the most advanced 
developments of modern thought. 
DuBois thoroughly enjoyed jousting 
with ideas. His account book and diary 
for this period is full of random sen- 
tences reflecting his current ideas about 
basic questions. “The very conception 
of the Caused carries with it the con- 


ception of the Uncaused.” “The In- 
finite—that specious invention foe 
making something out of nothing.” 
“T hold it Truth: that every argument 
rests on an unprovable postulate which 
contains implicit the whole conclu- 
sion.” “‘Science is Mathematics. Math- 
ematics is Identity. Science is 
Identity.’ 

Yet the field of philosophy did not 
hold DuBois either, and by his grad- 
uate years, he shifted to political 
economy and to history. The reason 
for this second change is only slightly 
clearer than for the first. Years later, 
he recalled that James, like Chase at 
Fisk,” had urged him away from 
philosophy: “It is hard to earn a living 
with philosophy.’?* Perhaps his recol- 
lection of James’s advice was milder 
than the original. Perhaps James, 
famous for his gentleness in dealing 
with his students,?* preferred this way 
of saying that his talents were ill 
adapted to the logical and speculative 
disciplines.*° Perhaps the two B’s which 
DuBois received in senior year from 
James and Santayana compared to the 
A plus from Hart in Constitutional 
and Political History of the United 
States indicated the latter as a field 
better oriented to his talents. Perhaps 
problems of social reform attracted his 
missionary sense more urgently than 
early French philosophy, or James’s 
logic and psychology. Philosophy 11, 


26 DuBois, diary and account book, 1888-1890, 
DuBois papers. 
27 DuBois, ‘ 
Freedom,” 38. 

he DuBois, Dusk of Dawn, 39. 
29 Samuel Eliot Morison, ed., The Development 
of Harvard University . Cambridge, 1930, 5. 


‘My Evolving Program for Negro 


*° Kelly Miller, the late dean of Howard Uni- 
versity, has reported that James told him that 
the style of DuBois’s papers impressed him more 
than the content. New York Amsterdam News, 


April 13, 1932. (It should perhaps be added that 


Miller and DuBois were never too friendly.) 
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in which he did score an A, concerned 
itself with the ethics of social reform— 
questions of charity, divorce, labor, 
prisons, and temperance—and might 
have impressed him as more germane 
to Negro problems. 

By the spring of 1890, when DuBois 
applied for a graduate fellowship, he 
had decided to pursue the Ph.D. in 
social science “with a view to the 
ultimate application of its principles 
to the social and economic rise of the 
Negro people.’’*! Having canvassed the 
catalog thoroughly, he bombarded the 
graduate school with applications for 
every type of aid even remotely con- 
nected with his project. Many scholar- 
ship funds were unspecified as to the 
branch of study which they would 
underwrite; he applied for all these and 
added applications for funds available 
to students of political economy, of 
constitutional or international law, 
and of ethics. Actually he ended up 
with the $450 from the Rogers scholar- 
ship for the study of ethics in relation 
to jurisprudence or sociology.” 

For the next two years, DuBois dug 
into political and constitutional his- 
tory. The historians of the generation 
of Hart and Herbert Baxter Adams 
sought to understand the present 
through a study of the development of 
institutions; Hart’s course, which he 
had already taken, was almost exclu- 
sively devoted to this type of history, 
and little else was included in Har- 
vard’s history curriculum. Hart had 

31 DuBois to Harvard faculty, undated, ca. 


April 1890, Harvard archives. 

82 Harvard University Catalogue, 1890-1891, 
401. 

33 See the printed syllabus of Hart’s course: 
‘Topical Outline of the Courses in Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the United 
States ...,’’ pamphlet, Cambridge, 1888, Har- 


vard archives. 
% Morison, ed., The Development of Harvard 


University . . ., 180-18) 


helped to introduce the German uni- 
versities’ research seminar into Har- 
vard’s history department a few years 
before DuBois entered the graduate 
school. DuBois joined Hart’s “semi- 
nary” and following the methodology 
of his mentor, combed the statutes of 
the United States, colonial and state 
laws, the Congressional Record, execu- 
tive documents, and “contemporary 
sources” for material on the African 
slave trade. It was slow, painstaking 
esearch; by March 1891, he reported 
to the faculty that he had located 146 
pertinent statutes on the period from 
1638 to 1788.5 At the same time, he 
was carrying a full course load: in his 
first year, another history course, a 
course in English composition, one in 
political economy and one in Roman 
law; in his second year, four half-year 
courses in history and one in political 
economy.’? Once in a while he took 
time out to compete for a prize in a 
field related to his work. But all these 
took second place to his research. In 
the late fall of his second year at 
graduate school, a joint meeting of 
Harvard’s history and political econ- 
omy seminaries heard a preliminary 
summary of his researches on the slave 
trade, and when DuBois repeated this 
report for an early meeting of the 
American Historical Association, Her- 
bert Baxter Adams praised it as a 
“scholarly and spirited paper.’’® 


% Tbid., 181. 

38 DuBois to Harvard faculty, March 23, 1891, 
Harvard archives. 

37“*Records of the Graduate Department, 
1888,” 237. 

38Harvard University Calendar, No. 384 
(December 1891). 

39 Herbert B. Adams, “The American Histori- 
cal Association in Washington,” Independent, 
XLIV, 10 (January 7, 1892). DuBois’s paper, 
“The Enforcement of the Slave-Trade Laws,” 
was later published in the 4nnual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the Year 1891 
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The Harvard faculty accepted him 
easily and encouraged his work. Bar- 
rett Wendell flattered him by reading 
a part of one of his themes to a crowded 
class.4° Hart not only guided his work, 
but helped him to secure successive 
Harvard scholarships and probably 
arranged for his appearance before the 
American Historical Association. A 
“smoker’”’ of history professors, instruc- 
tors, and graduate students included 
DuBois as a member.*! William James, 
to whom DuBois refers as “my favorite 
teacher and my closest friend’ and 
“guide to clear thinking,’’* welcomed 
him to his home “repeatedly.’’* James 
commended a long theme by DuBois as 
very original, full of independent 
thought, vigorously expressed—an “‘ex- 
ceptionally promising production.’’® 
George Santayana read Kant privately 
with DuBois.“ From Ephraim Emer- 
ton and Frank Taussig, President 
Charles W. Eliot, Josiah Royce, and 
Charles Eliot Norton came invitations 
to call on specified evenings.*? Looking 
back later on, he was to say: “God was 
good to let me sit awhile at their feet 
and see the fair vision of a common- 
wealth of culture open to all creeds 
and races and colors.’’48 


(52nd Congress, Ist Session, Senate Miscellaneous 
Documents, no. 173) Washington, 1892, 161-174. 

40 DuBois, ‘““A Pageant in Seven Decades, 
1868-1938,” 8. 

41 DuBois, ‘Methods in History,” English 12 
theme at Harvard, November 3, 1890, DuBois 
papers. 

42 DuBois, “Comments on My Life,” ms., c. 
1943, DuBois papers. 
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DuBois’s own recollection of these 
years indicates nothing but advances 
toward a goal well conceived from the 
beginning. Actually, there were dis- 
tinct disappointments. Toward the end 
of his first term of graduate school, his 
English 12 instructor summarized his 
work sharply: “Unthinking seems to 
me the word for your style. With a 
good deal of emotional power, you 
blaze away pretty much anyhow. 
Occasionally, a sentence or a para- 
graph, and sometimes even a whole 
composition, will be fine. Oftener 
there will be a nebulous, almost sul- 
phorous indistinctness of outline. As 
for reserve of power, it is rarely to be 
found. More than most men, you 
need ... an appreciation of good litera- 
ture.”49 The graduate school, at the 
end of his second year, apparently felt 
some reservation about his progress, 
for his application for a fellowship for 
the third year, preferably to be taken 
abroad, was not approved, and the 
defensive tone of his application sug- 
gests that he was under some criticism 
for inattention to course work and for 
his slow progress toward preparation 
for his doctoral examinations.*° 

In general, however, DuBois could 
regard his academic career at Harvard 
with intense satisfactions. Though his 
record did little to increase his mod- 
esty, it more than justified the confi- 
dence of his friends at Fisk. His five 
A’s and one C (in English composition) 
in junior year, four A’s and three B’s in 
senior year, and honorable mention in 
philosophy at graduation constituted a 
creditable showing,®! and his A plus in 
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History 13 led Hart to endorse him as 
a likely candidate for a graduate fellow- 
ship.” In two years of graduate school 
residence, he was awarded five A’s and 
five B’s,* and though the completion of 
his degree took somewhat longer than 
he intended, his thesis, ““The Suppres- 
sion of the African Slave Trade to the 
United States of America, 1638-1870,” 
was published as the first volume in the 
Harvard Historical Series™ 

In 1892, after two years of graduate 
study at Harvard, DuBois went abroad 
on a grant—half gift, half loan—from 
the Slater Fund, a_ philanthropic 
foundation headed by ex-President 
Rutherford B. Hayes.® At the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, he continued his course 
work in the social sciences. His pro- 
gram for the fall term of his first year, 
for example, included a course in 
politics under Heinrich von Treitschke; 
a study of the beginnings of the modern 
state; Rudolph von Gneist’s Prussian 
state reform; theoretical political econ- 
omy and “‘industrialism and society” 
under Adolph Wagner; and Gustav von 
Schmoller’s Prussian constitutional his- 
tory. In addition, he was admitted to 
Schmoller’s seminar and, as at Har- 
vard, spent the bulk of his time pre- 
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paring a research paper, this time on 
“The Plantation and Peasant Proprie- 
torship System of Agriculture in the 
Southern United States.’’57 

Schmoller pulled DuBois away from 
political history and introduced him to 
the type of economic history which 
crosses easily into sociology. Encourag- 
ing the young American into a career 
of scholarship,®* he taught him that 
from a careful collection of historical 
and factual material would emerge the 
“science of economics which would 
supply the concrete basis for national 
policy.” First, the facts; then, a pro- 
gram based on those facts.®° This view 
did much to influence his later work, 
both The Philadelphia Negro and the 
Atlanta University Pudlications,® his 
“Program of a Hundred Years.” 


As DuBois went west in the hot 
August of 1894, the years of training 
were over. He received his Ph.D. the 
following year. Within four more years 
the publication of The Suppression of 
the African Slave-Trade and The Phila- 
delphia Negro were to show the superior 
product which his ability and training 
could produce. 
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Racial Integration in California Schools” 


Witson Recorp 
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Although I am a college professor 
whose primary concern is supposed to 
be with matters of fact rather than 
faith, I find myself in something of a 
sermon-preaching mood. I am garbed 
in what some of my more irreverent 
and disrespectful colleagues have 
termed a “preaching suit.” I suppose 
that what they have in mind is its drab 
color, a distinctive mark of men of the 
cloth in the pre-Billy Graham era. 

Also this is a convocation meeting, 
something quite similar to gatherings 
of the good church people among whom 
I grew up, although the music is miss- 
ing. It stirs old memories. The spiritu- 
ality of this audience, I hope can be 
taken for granted, although I have 
some doubts about this each time I re- 
turn a set of examination papers to 
some of its members who are my stu- 
dents. At any rate, I am going to 
deliver something of a sermon rather 
than a dry and academic discourse on 
prospects for racial integration in the 
nation’s public schools and in Cali- 
fornia’s specifically. All sermons, I 
suppose, require a text, and I have 
chosen the first few verses of the 7th 
Chapter of Matthew, which suggest 
that we pluck the beam from our own 
eye before pointing to the mote in 
that of our brother. 

The current interest in racial inte- 
gration of the public schools has been 
greatly stimulated by two recent 
rulings of the Supreme Court. The 
first decision of May, 1954 declared in 


* Address, College Convocation, Sacramento 
State College, July 15, 1957. 
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effect that segregation in publicly sup- 
ported facilities on the basis of race 
was a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, which 
guarantees to all citizens the equal 
protection of the laws. The second 
decision, coming a year later, laid down 
the procedures to be followed in the 
modification of those public school 
practices which denied to Negroes, 
among others, equality of educational 
opportunity. 

Particularly affected by these rulings 
were the Southern and border states 
where racially segregated public 
schools, along with a host of other bi- 
racial institutions, have developed 
during the nine decades since the Civil 
War. The reactions of the white citi- 
zens in these regions to the Court 
declarations have been mixed, but 
characterized on not infrequent occa- 
sions by violence—when various other 
methods have failed to prevent Negroes 
from seeking equal access to schools in 
accordance with the fundamental guar- 
antees of the Constitution. 

Your familiarity with the more 
widely publicized incidents in the 
school desegregation process in the 
Southern and border states can be 
assumed. We have all heard with con- 
cern, and I dare say regret, about 
Clinton, Tennessee; Clay, Kentucky; 
Marshall and Mansfield, Texas. We 
are likely to hear more, and for some 
time to come. I am sorry that we have 
not heard more, however, about Wash- 
ington, D. C; Louisville, Kentucky; 
and San Antonio and E] Paso, Texas 
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where a considerable amount of deseg- 
regation has occurred with a minimum 
of disturbance. The southern education 
scene is tense and it is sometimes vio- 
lent, but more importantly, it is 
changing; and it is hopeful. 

Now, I hasten to add that racial 
conflict in the south, or even other 
regions for that matter, is not new, as 
Californians should know, and know 
very well. I would suggest also that the 
opinions of the Court did not represent 
an abrupt break with its previous 
positions, or introduce changes not 
already taking place on a modified 
scale. ‘The decisions in question, from 
one point of view, may be seen as the 
culmination of a series going back as 
far as three decades, which chipped 
away at the rock of segregation from 
many sides—transportation, recrea- 
tion, voting, education and civil rights. 
And it is quite safe to conclude that 
the principles enunciated by the Court 
would have been given legislative sanc- 
tion years ago had not Southern sena- 
tors resorted to filibuster tactics to kill 
every such measure. 

I am sure we could spend our time 
profitably in examining the back- 
ground of the Supreme Court rulings, 
or some of the actions they have 
precipitated. However, I suggest that 
we focus our attention on the prospects 
for racial integration in California 
public schools, all the while remember- 
ing Matthew’s forceful admonition. We 
may point with scorn to the racial 
practices of Southern schools, but can 
we point with complete pride to differ- 
ent practices in our own state? I sug- 
gest that we cannot. It might be 
comforting to assume that, as a 
newspaper editor recently told one of 
my students, “we have no problem of 


racial discrimination in the _ public 


schools of California.”” The hard facts, 
some familiar to you already, will not 
sustain such blindness or perhaps 
naive optimism. 

In the March, 1955 issue of the 
CTA Journal, Peter Conny presented 
an historical account of efforts to 
establish racially segregated schools in 
California. He indicated how each of 
these moves had been cancelled by 
legislative repeal or court nullification. 
Finally, he noted that the legal battle 
as such to make the state’s public 
schools unsegregated was not ended 
until 1947 when sections 8003 and 
8004 of the Education Code were 
repealed. 

While present law does not allow the 
de jure segregation of schools on a 
racial basis, de facto segregation can 
and does occur. Out of other forms of 
discrimination come indirectly those 
practices that in effect result in Ne- 
groes, and other minorities to a lesser 
extent, attending schools composed 
almost exclusively of pupils of their 
own ethnic group. Probably the chief 
cause of this de facto racial segregation 
is discrimination in private housing. 

When developers, builders and real- 
tors refuse to sell on an open-occupancy 
basis to members of so-called unhar- 
monious groups, and, further, when 
they offer them only limited housing, 
usually in more run-down and over- 
priced sections, they are, in fact segre- 
gating educationally as well as resi- 
dentially. 

Such practices were high-lighted 
recently here in Sacramento when Ne- 
groes through counsel,—the NAACP, 
—charged sixteen major real estate 
firms with conspiracy to deprive them 
and other ethnic minorities of their 
right to purchase homes in a free, 
open, and competitive market. The 
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case is now under consideration by a 
Superior Court, and a decision should 
be reached during the coming year. 
The verdict, whether for the plaintiffs 
or the defendants, is likely to be ap- 
pealed, and in all probability will reach 
the Supreme Court, federal as well as 
state issues being involved. 

One contention of the plaintiffs in 
this case (Ming v. Horgan, et. al.) was 
that residential segregation, whether 
realized through public enactment or 
private agreement, leads to segregation 
in both private and public institutions, 
including, of course, the public schools. 
This point was conceded by defense 
counsel, who countered that no forth- 
right case of conspiracy had been 
proved. On this argument he sought to 
have the case thrown out. The court, 
however, refused, and after hearing 
additional testimony, directed both 
parties to submit briefs, addressed 
primarily to the legal questions in- 
volved. 

Ming v. Horgan, along with similar 
cases being filed in other states, is 
significant, and upon its outcome may 
well depend the fate of segregation in 
housing (and public education) in Cali- 
fornia communities. While no public 
education question was directly in- 
volved, a decision for the plaintiffs 
would make for substantial modifica- 
tions in private housing patterns and 
subsequently an opening of many more 
schools to Negroes and other ethnic 
minorities. 

Court decisions, however, in and of 
themselves will not bring about the 
changes I have suggested. Other fac- 
tors must be present for a realization 
of goals which such rulings allow. And 
these factors are of an economic and 
political nature. They can be found in 
California at the present time. What 


are they and what are their implica- 
tions for racial integration in the 
public schools? 

First, the Negro population of Cali- 
fornia has grown rapidly during the 
past two decades. The rate of increase 
has been several times that of the pop- 
ulation as a whole. Whereas in 1937 
the Negro population was probably not 
more than 100,000 in 1957 it is esti- 
mated at 600,000. Furthermore, this 
population has been rather widely dis- 
tributed throughout the state, there 
now being relatively large numbers of 
Negroes in San Diego, Bakersfield, 
Fresno, Richmond, Oakland and Sacra- 
mento. The Negro population of Los 
Angeles remains the highest of any city 
in the state, but it is no longer true 
that the majority are concentrated 
there. 

This population is relatively young, 
there being a disproportionate number 
of younger married people. Given the 
present birth rate, not to mention mi- 
gration patterns, there is likely to be a 
disproportionate number of children of 
school age in the years immediately 
ahead. While the birthrate among cer- 
tain white groups has increased in 
recent years, and while the Negro rate 
has declined, the latter continues to 
exceed the former. We can expect that 
this ratio will continue for some years. 

A second factor is the improved 
economic position of Negroes in Cali- 
fornia. Although substantially lower 
than that of the general population, it 
is well above the average for Negroes 
over the nation. The gap in per capita 
income between Negroes and whites 
has narrowed significantly during the 
past two decades—by fifteen per cent, 
to be specific. However, the former is 
now only about fifty-five per cent of 
the latter. No exact figures are avail- 
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able for California, but it is reasonable 
to assume that the average money 
income of Negroes is as high as sixty- 
five per cent of the population of the 
state. 

While this means that Negroes on 
the whole are at a disadvantage in the 
consumer market, including the hous- 
ing market, it does not preclude the 
higher income groups from purchasing 
homes at going prices. Negroes would 
purchase housing in now “restricted” 
areas if the numerous non-economic 
barriers were removed. Parentheti- 
cally, one would suggest that believers 
in the free, competitive enterprise 
system might well ponder the implica- 
tions of controlled housing markets 
which arbitrarily exlude persons of the 
“unharmonious” groups, regardless of 
their ability to pay. Equal access of 
Negroes to residential housing would 
involve meaningful access to all public 
schools. 

A third factor is the increasing dis- 
position of Negroes to use their own 
social, political, and economic re- 
sources for securing those rights and 
opportunities generally available to 
people of lighter skin color. One may 
see numerous examples of this over the 
country—the Montgomery bus strike, 
the Tuskeegee boycott, the Atlanta 
political movement, and the fair em- 
ployment practice campaign in San 
Francisco—to mention some of the 
more dramatic examples. The growing 
social consciousness of the Negro 
church and the religious dimensions of 
movements to recast the racial balance 
must also be noted. Less dramatic and 
yet just as effective are the day-to-day 
activities of Negroes in a host of com- 
munities, predicated on the realization 
that Negroes will have to do things for 
themselves. If these are not /otally 


boot-strap endeavors, Negroes are do- 
ing most of the tugging; and they are 
not likely to stop before the boot is on. 
Time does not permit a more extensive 
examination of these developments, 
which in themselves might constitute a 
basis for many discussions. 

A final factor is the growing recogni- 
tion by public and private groups alike 
of the high cost inherent in present 
race relations practices. Racial segre- 
gation is costly not only for the 
minority groups themselves, but for the 
community as a whole. Such costs are 
frequently indirect—in the form of 
higher crime rates, higher infant mor- 
tality rates, lower educational levels, 
and underutilization of the labor force. 
They are nonetheless real, and must be 
met in part by members of the majority 
group who may discern no direct in- 
volvement of themselves. 

This concern is reflected in the ef- 
forts of local officials to get at the root 
causes of the above and other problems 
rather than concentrating on surface 
symptoms. Urban redevelopment pro- 
grams, fair employment practice legis- 
lation, school equalization measures 
and the like—all reflect this awareness. 
I would not minimize the moral and 
ethical, as well as the more practical 
considerations that underlie these ef- 
forts. The peculiar genius of America 
has lain in our ability to combine prag- 
matic and moral factors in realizing 
our goals. These trends are not likely 
to be reversed. 

Assuming the continuation of the 
trends sketched above, what implica- 
tions will they have for presently all- 
white schools in California? In answer- 
ing this question we ought to keep in 
mind continuously that the problems 
do not hinge on desegregation as such. 
The challenge which will confront 
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educators at all levels will be one of 
integration in previously all-white 
schools. The means for its accomplish- 
ment will vary, depending on local 
circumstances. But one thing appears 
quite certain—the issues cannot be 
avoided permanently. 

Perhaps the first step is for those 
who run the public schools to antici- 
pate the time and the specific form of 
entry for Negroes into the community 
and the school. This would be pre- 
liminary to the development of an 
overall plan to deal with the matter at 
various levels—administration, teach- 
ing, community relations, and pupil 
interaction. The experiences of schools 
both within and outside the state are 
instructive in this respect. Programs 
developed in Louisville, St. Louis, 
Washington, and in certain California 
Cities merit special attention. I do not 
wish to explore the details of such 
plans, but I do want to emphasize that 
they will help educators to avoid long- 
range as well as immediate errors. I 
wish to underscore, too, the fact that 
similar types of planning are essential 
in dealing with other school problems. 
Planning integration is not beyond the 
capacities of school administrators and 
teachers. However, it should be remem- 
bered that handling Negro-white rela- 
tions in a school setting will be a new 
experience for some educators, and in 
some cases a painful one. 

The integration of a public school 
will be defined from the different per- 
spectives of those involved. For the 
parents of Negro children it may be 
approached with certain apprehensions 
concerning the good faith of adminis- 
trators and teachers. It may be viewed 
also in terms of possible harm for the 
Negro child venturing into a strange 
and perhaps unfriendly environment. 


Such reactions are understandable in 
view of the experiences of most Negroes 
with certain segments of the white 
community. The good faith of educa- 
tors will have to be proved; it is not 
likely to be taken for granted. 

White parents may also have numer- 
ous misgivings. They may believe that 
their own status is somehow com- 
promised in their children’s association 
with members of a minority racial 
group. Their behavior may be shaped 
by other considerations; for example, 
the belief, however unfounded, that 
their property values have declined as 
a result of Negro occupancy. Coupled 
with these immediate factors may be 
long-standing prejudices which find 
overt expression in the specific situa- 
tion. In any event, knowledgeable 
determination and fairness in the 
handling of such misgivings will greatly 
ease the conflict potential. 

Simultaneously, school administra- 
tors could provide a helpful demonstra- 
tion of their own sincerity by hiring 
qualified Negro teachers. There are 
numerous advantages to such a step. 
The Negro teachers could contribute 
substantially in dealing with Negro- 
white relations in the school and in the 
community. They could generate re- 
spect for themselves and for other 
Negroes by showing that genuine 
teaching and learning are not matters 
of the color of the skin. 

This says nothing of the reduction 
of the teacher shortage through the 
hiring of qualified minority group 
teachers. Such a solution has been sug- 
gested by a number of prominent 
educators, among them our own Dr. 
Stephen Walker, Dean of the College. 
In this connection, a recent report 
indicates that in one California com- 
munity with a Negro population of 
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110,000 there were only 150 Negro 
teachers, two per cent of all those 
regularly employed in the system. At 
the very same time there were 427 
white teachers with sub-standard cre- 
dentials regularly filling classroom as- 
signments, while 300 Negro teachers 
meeting all the requirements of Cali- 
fornia law could not find jobs! If not 
we directly, then certainly many of our 
children, are paying a heavy price for 
the color line in public education. 

I am not suggesting that no difficul- 
ties would be encountered in utilizing 
qualified Negro teachers. There are 
problems of selection and adaptation 
which I would be the last to minimize. 
Certain problems would originate 
among the Negro teachers themselves, 
who might feel uncertain on the one 
hand and over-sensitive on the other 
in entering a new professional environ- 
ment. These matters, I suggest, would 
require patience, sympathy and under- 
standing on the part of administrators 
and the Negro teachers’ white col- 
leagues. 

The greater difficulties might well be 
found among some white teachers 
themselves, and please note that I said 
some—not all, And the white teachers’ 
own attitude may be at the very core 
of the problem. The status of the white 
public schoo: teacher is precarious and 
relatively low, due in no small part to 
the limited income. Prestige in our 
society hinges increasingly on money, 
the amount rather than the source of 
income being the measure of one’s 
standing. In the teaching profession the 
honor accorded one as the pursurer of a 
“higher calling’ has been largely dissi- 
pated in a society that emphasizes 
material at the expense of intellectual 
values. This continues in spite of the 
teacher shortage and all learned re- 


ports and public oratory emphasizing 
the teachers’ vital role. 


Some white teachers are likely to 
interpret the entry of Negro teachers 
and pupils into their schools, not as a 
challenge to their professional and so- 
cial skills, but as a threat to their 
personal status as mirrored in attitudes 
of families and friends. Some, con- 
ceivably, would leave the profession on 
this account, while others would seek 
jobs in all-white, suburban, middle- 
class schools, avoiding, at least for the 
time being, this growing “threat”. 
This would not be the first time that 
the ideal of the teacher's “‘calling” 
would have been subordinated to the 
personal needs, however ill-defined, of 
the practitioner. 


Status striving is characteristic of 
our society; we should not expect 
teachers to present exceptions to it. 
Indeed, if it did not occur among 
them, the level of teachers and the 
number would be lower than it now is. 
Many public school teachers, and I 
would not exclude college teachers, are 
in fact lower middle-class in origin. 
Entry into the teaching profession and 
reasonable success in it represent up- 
ward mobility. Association with lower- 
strata ethnic minorities may be inter- 
preted by some as a compromise of 
this hard-won respectability. In such 
cases there is an acute need on the 
part of administrators and fairminded 
fellow-teachers for an understanding of 
the non-professional considerations 
that shape the behavior of such white 
teachers. That these problems can be 
overcome is clearly evident in the way 
in which some members of this audi- 
ence, who are teachers, have placed 
their moral and professional obliga- 
tions above any personal status con- 
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siderations where race-relations issues 
have emerged. 


Before concluding I would like to 
say a word about the school counselor’s 
role in the integration process; it may 
be just as important as that of the 
administrator and teacher. Much of 
the responsibility for interpreting to 
students and parents, Negro and 
white, the policies for racial integration 
will fall on the counselor. In the past, 
counselors in the schools have been 
somewhat suspect by Negro parents. 
The latter feel frequently that counse- 
lors have stereotyped ideas about the 
capacities and opportunities of Negro 
pupils. Hence the often expressed be- 
lief that Negro students have been 
given a “bum steer”, and not shown 
goals to which they might aspire. 


Such beliefs can be countered only 
through concrete demonstration that 
the counselor judges the Negro pupil 
as a person with whatever potentials he 
has, and not as a Negro, although the 
two cannot now be completely sepa- 
rated. The counselor might keep in 
mind that the first Negro pupils enter- 
ing former all-white schools are them- 
selves likely to be from middle-class 
backgrounds, with more drive, ambi- 
tion and preparation than those of the 
lower strata. They might take cogni- 
zance, too, of the fact that barriers to 
Negro employment are breaking down, 
and that many fields, previously closed, 
are opening for the able young men 
and women of darker skin. This may 
well present to the counselor his 
greatest problem—and his greatest op- 
portunity—in the future. One may 


genuinely hope and expect that most 
counselors will rise to the occasion. 

We have suggested that the chal- 
lenge of racial integration in California 
public schools is now with us in a new 
and larger form, and that we will con- 
front it increasingly in the years ahead. 
We have noted, too, that we have at 

r disposal experiences and _tech- 
niques for dealing with it in terms of 
an ethic that emphasizes the moral 
worth of the individual and equality 
of opportunity for the pupil regardless 
of his race. The task of applying these 
understandings and techniques and in 
giving substance to the moral values 
we profess will not be easy. But then 
it never has been. 

Race prejudice has become a na- 
tional problem. The noxious weed of 
racial discrimination is a hardy plant, 
which has spread far beyond its origi- 
nal habitat in the hot, humid regions 
of the old South. And so we should not 
reserve all our energies for hacking 
away at its outcroppings in Alabama 
and Mississippi. Some of our strength 
should be saved for cutting it down in 
the great central valley of California. 

To switch over to the Biblical meta- 
phor; it may be true, somewhat con- 
trary to Matthew, that in this instance 
the deam is in the eye of our Southern 
neighbor and only a mote in our own. 
But as we urge him to search his soul 
and change his ways, let us not be un- 
mindful of the fact that insofar as 
racial integration in the public schools 
is concerned, the distance between 
Savannah, Georgia and Sacramento, 
California is not as great as we would 
like to think it is. 
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I 


If you do not live in Virginia you 
miss so much. You miss the rare 
beauty,—the noble rivers, the Rappa- 
hannock, James, York, many more,— 
flowering trees and shrubs, dogwood 
snowing in the towns and woodlands, 
holly trees beyond comparison, mi- 
mosa, magnolia, crepe myrtle, 
flaming scotch broom, brightening 
the landscape. Where but ir Virginia 
may a bird-watcher see a cardinal and 
an indigo bunting sitting side by side 
on a country fence? Where but in 
Virginia is the sky occasionally dimmed 
by huge migrations of canaries? 

If you do not live in Virginia you 
miss that close awareness of history 
which only the Old Dominion pro- 
vides. Here are Mt. Vernon, Monti- 
cello, Montpelier, Stratford, Arlington, 
Wakefield, scores of homes where 
America’s great were born or lived. 
Battles of the Revolution and the War 
of the Rebellion were fought in Vir- 
ginia; here both wars ended. And here 
too, if one looks hard are found lovely 
old colonial mansions and gardens, re- 
lated to Virginia’s not-too-well-authen- 
ticated claim to have been settled by 
aristocrats. 

Though a restoration, Williamsburg 
is truly thrilling. Jamestown, 1607, 
well-loved national shrine was burned 
to the ground in 1676. At that time the 
village had less than 20 houses, a 
capitol building and a church. Another 
capitol was burned down in 1698. After 
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that the capitol and the people moved 
to Williamsburg, leaving in the James- 
town area, it is claimed a few scattered 
farmers, planters maybe. Certainly 
there is no “Yankee conspiracy” to 
deny the facts. Plymouth was not 
settled until 1620 and flourishes to this 
day as do St. Augustine 156 and Fort 
Royal (Annaplis) Novia Scotia, 1604. 
... But what of it? Why are dates 
important enough for Virginians by the 
Accident of Birth to fight about them 
constantly? 


The Blue Ridge to the west and the 
Atlantic ocean to the east add to Vir- 
ginia’s charm. Unequalled hospitality, 
gracious manners are the rule Down 
Here and delight Virginians by Choice. 
Good manners, though a superficial 
attribute, make living in Virginia so 
pleasant that by comparison the far 
west still seems a land of primitive 
pioneers, and yet whites’ discourtesy to 
Negroes in Virginia is flagrant and 
disheartening. 


Virginia exerts its greatest pull on 
those whose primary interest is people 
and the way they think, act, believe 
and react. Virginia is entertaining in its 
complexity, fascinating in its contrari- 
ness, devastating in its prejudices, 
delightful in its surprises, annoying, 
frightening and yet stimulating in its 
inability to accept realities. The fact is, 
Virginia is so different from the North, 
East, West, so like a foreign land in its 
feelings, so illogical in its reasoning, so 
blind in its attitudes, so immature in 
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its romanticism, that it is a richly 
rewarding experience to live here and 
study Virginiana in all its forms. 


II 


Therefore, many Americans choose 
to live in Virginia. This is well. They 
should know what goes on here. They 
may enjoy beauty, history, romance 
while studying and regretting some 
Southern views. Transplanted Ameri- 
cans may be baffled by what they see 
and hear here but it is important 
that they try to understand. 

Almost the first thing which a Vir- 
ginian by Choice learns is that Vir- 
ginians by the Accident of Birth should 
not all be classified as belonging to the 
same school of thought at all times 
and in all things. Liberals become re- 
actionary and conservatives become 
progressive even as happens the world 
over. There are many radical Virgin- 
ians, radical on race, politics, states’ 
rights and so on. 

On the other hand, the writer is of 
the long-held opinion that deep down 
the majority of Virginians, but by no 
means all, are of one and the same 
opinion. They dislike and suspect the 
North, they hate Damyankees, they 
bitterly regret they lost Civil War I 
and their “property” in Negroes. They 
really believe they have the right to 
deny and discredit the legality of 
United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions and may defy them; they have a 
low opinion of Negroes as people and 
as citizens... . 

Right now, Virginia is torn by the 
May 17, 1954 desegregation decision 
but much of the rebellion, resentment 
and resistance has been caused by 
loud-mouthed politicians who stir the 
people with passionate outbursts of 
misleading oratory. The deliberate fail- 


ure of much of the white press to tell 
the truth and the whole truth about 
racial issues which should be faced 
honestly and dealt with by both races 
has increased fear and tension to the 
point of insurrection. Communists 
always alert to a chance to divide and 
conquer have unquestionably em- 
phasized the division of thought among 
those who should be friends. The 
abolitionist movement prior to Civil 
War I was not great in the North and 
abolitionist societies had many mem- 
bers in the South. The hatred and 
dissention once created by a relatively 
few Southern hot-heads may be re- 
peated and again lead to grave conse- 
quences. 

It must be understood Virginia is 
proud of being a part of the South, 
Virginia and the South are psychologi- 
cally one. The words Virginia and the 
South may be used almost inter- 
changeably. ... 


Il] 


Let the people be informed on all 
sides of historical and legal questions 
and they may be trusted to be fair. 
Too often important evidence is with- 
held. Let one example suffice: Many 
Virginians have been given a distorted 
and horrible picture of the failure of 
Washington, D. C. desegregation. 
Most people do not know that the 
Southern-dominated Davis committee 
carefully screened its hearings so that 
what the committee wanted said was 
primarily brought out. The majority 
report of the Davis committee was 
written by four Southerners who de- 
sired to discredit the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

On the other hand in this period of 
strain and insubordination many Vir- 
ginians remain apathetic and indiffer- 
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ent—as are too many people every- 
where. Others would delight in Civil 
War II. This startling desire is hinted 
at in unexpected ways. Some say right 
out, Civil War IT is coming—but once 
before they tried that and it failed. 
Confederate flags and Confederate 
plaques are shown for sale in shops, also 
plates are decorated with the emblem 
of rebellion. Confederate flags are 
carried here and there by self-conscious 
small boys, pimpled faced adolescents 
and even some grown-ups. At Christ- 
mas time an electric train in a store 
window carried a small Confederate 
flag. In another store a shelf of books 
about Civil War I was decorated by a 
Confederate flag. Some private cars 
are also so decorated, even trucks. 
A strange sight indeed was nine young 
men standing in a hotel lobby, seven 
were bare-headed and two wore hats 
decorated with Confederate flags about 
two and one half inches square. A fright- 
ening sight was a large lobby thor- 
oughly decorated with Confederate 
flags; there was not an American flag 
in view. 

The frenzied applause, the wild 
cheering when Dixie is played startles 
and grieves the American. “The South- 
ern way of life, it must be preserved.” 
A phrase often heard but seldom de- 
fined seems to mean “Down with the 
Negro” and with the Supreme Court. 
The phrase is rarely used by modern- 
minded, liberal Virginians. Some 
people go so far as to say ““Amalgama- 
tion has been on its way for a long time 
and will some day solve our racial 
problems.” Other Virginians are so 
violently pro-Negro that the “racial 
discord caused by the desegregation 
decision” seems a myth. Certainly the 
Virginia Negro continues outwardly at 
least quiet, humble, respectful. If 


there is a deteriorating race relation 
the Southern Negro cannot properly be 
blamed. It is not the Negro who bombs 
Negro homes and churches. .. . 


IV 


Thus, a life-time is too short a time 
for a Virginian by Choice to analyze 
and unravel the psychology of other 
Virginians. Trained from childhood to 
accept insupportable points of view 
many Accidental Virginians truly do 
not know their numerous honored be- 
liefs are mired in misunderstandings 
and falsehoods. They simply do not 
know there is another side to many of 
their tightly held principles. 

Not all Virginians by the Accident 
of Birth are race-baiters and there are 
of course, race-baiters in Yankeeland. 
Millions are transplanted Southerners. 
It is a great credit to their native 
intelligence that so many Virginians 
learn the other side of Southern opin- 
ions. There are not many professionally 
unreconstructed Virginians but they 
make a loud noise. 

Law is the expression of the opinion 
of the majority. On this basis Virginia 
though interesting is an unhappy and 
tragically mixed up place. In the North 
a Negro is a citizen nor as is so repeti- 
tiously and as for the most part falsely 
maintained here: ““A Negro is a mem- 
ber of our family whom we love and 
understand.” They fail to add that a 
Negro is deprived whenever possible of 
his legal and constitutional rights as a 
citizen. 


V 


A Virginian by Choice must have a 
sense of humor or the frequent suspi- 
cion he inadvertently arouses will spoil 
his fun. He may have traveled widely, 
he may have lived, worked or studied 
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all over the country and has failed to 
acquire a dialect. When Virginians by 
Accident of Birth inquire as they in- 
evitably do; ‘“‘Are you a Virginian?” It 
is best to shrug inwardly and lightly 
reply, “Yes, I am a Virginian by 
Choice’, or “No, I am a Damyankee 
and proud of it.” As so many Virgin- 
ians dislike and distrust Yankees it is 
better to say, “No I am not a Vir- 
ginian, nor a New Yorker, nor an 
Ohioan, nor a Californian. I am an 
American.” Accidental Virginians 
really do think of themselves first and 
forever as Virginians. Ever hear of a 
“Sale for young New Yorkers,” or a 
“Floor for young Californians?” Here 
there are both sales and floors for 
“young Virginians.” 

If you may trust your eyes and ears 
Virginians actually think the rights of 
the state are superior to the federal 
government. The Virginia contention 
about states’ rights goes back to the 
day the United States Constitution was 
adopted. This attitude is partly a 
defense mechanism. Virginians try to 
forget they lost Civil War I, they try 
to compensate for their bitter knowl- 
edge that world opinion did not ap- 
prove Southern slavery. In the early 
days of this country Virginia was im- 
portant; so many of the founding 
fathers were Virginians. Now they feel 
inferior. Virginia cannot “‘interpose”’ an 
unconstitutional state law between it- 
self and the U. S. Supreme Court. 


VI 


The pitiful showing of the states’ 
rights party in the recent national elec- 
tion may seem to disprove Virginia’s 
long expressed stand on states’ rights. 
The vote for Ike in 1952 and 1956 may 
give hope that Accidental Virginians 
at heart are Americans. Do not be 


misled. Voting for a president is a 
complex business and Virginians do 
believe and forever have believed in 
states’ rights. They also think that 
there are more effective ways of ad- 
vancing their traditional views than in 
voting for candidates who cannot pos- 
sibly win. They also believe that de- 
nouncing the “nine old men” and 
deliberately defying them is one way 
to belittle the federal government and 
reverse the Supreme Court. The right 
of the Supreme Court to declare state 
laws unconstitutional is positive and 
clear. Certainly states have numerous 
rights. They do not have any rights 
expressly or impliedly denied them by 
the United States Constitution. 

The question of states’ rights is one 
of the amazing inconsistencies if not 
illiteracies of Virginians. Virginians 
ignore the fact that the Articles of 
Confederation were scrapped because 
they failed to provide a strong central 
authority and were replaced by the 
United States Constitution, which pro- 
vides the federal power needed. [g- 
noring the facts of history, the Virginia 
Ordinance of Secession reads: “The 
people of Virginia are released from all 
oaths which they may have taken to 
support the constitution of the late 
confederation known as the United 
States of America.” 

Virginians also fail to recall that they 
have unbounded admiration for Chief 
Justice John Marshall and maintain 
his Richmond home as a shrine. Yet 
it was Marshall who as an early chief 
justice of the United States Supreme 
Court is given credit for laying the 
basis of a strong centralization of 
federal power at the expense of states’ 
rights. 

It was during Marshall’s years on 
the Supreme Court that the right of 
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the court to reverse state court deci- 
sions and to declare state laws uncon- 
stitutional was established. 

Today bitter words fly around in 
Virginia about the “illegal,” “uncon- 
stitutional’’, desegration decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. They 
say this decision “ignores the Virginia 
Constitution and statutes; it violates 
our state law.” What utter nonsense. 
The Virginia Constitution and state 
laws must not contravene the Consti- 
tution of the United States nor the 
interpretations of the Supreme Court. 
Still they say “The members of the 
United States Supreme Court knew 
when they wrote the school segregation 
decision that they were exceeding their 
authority, trespassing upon the long 
secured powers of the state and sub- 
stituting sociology for law. .. . Federal 
judges intrude upon functions of the 
executive—they encroach upon clear 
prerogatives of the states and infringe 
upon the liberties of a free people... 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States usurps a power never delegated 
to it’’.... After close to four years 
such libelous and ridiculous words are 
repeated over and over again. The 
right of the Supreme Court to declare 
state laws unconstitutional was firmly 
established in John Marshall’s time. 
The Court decided 44 Constitutional 
law cases, 1801-35. 

All the chatter about the desegrega- 
tion decision being “‘illegal”’ but “‘socio- 
logical” and “psychological” is mis- 
leading. Many court decisions have 
taken judical notice of sociological 
and psychological factors. The May 
17, 1954 decision declared that the 
place of education in American life 
today had to be considered in order to 
determine if segregation in public 
schools deprives Negroes of the equal 


protection of the laws. The decision 
quoted Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629 
to the effect that segregated schools 
could not provide Negroes with “‘those 
qualities which are incapable of meas- 
urement but make for greatness in the 
law school.” The desegregation deci- 
sion was based solidly on the fact that 
Negroes are deprived of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed them 
by the 14th Amendment. In the case 
challenging segregation in Washington, 
D.C. the Supreme Court’s decision was 
definitely based on the 5th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 


The 1896 Supreme Court decision in 
Plessy v. Ferguson was not only poor 
law but completely impractical. The 
South has never been able to provide 
two “separate” but “equal” school 
systems. Indeed the white school sys- 
tems of the South by and large are 
inferior to the school systems of the 
North. Although much progress in 
improving Negro schools has been 
made many are still in every respect 
unequal to white schools. The amount 
spent on Negro schools is much less 
than the amount spent on white 
schools in the South. 


Vil 


John Marshall and his court pointed 
out—literate people know this—that 
the Constitution is to be broadly inter- 
preted and by the doctrine of implied 
powers the federal government is 
authorized to do many things not 
expressly given by any words in the 
Constitution itself. Is it not time that 
Virginians learn the facts of history? 
Laymen cannot be expected to know 
constitutional law but is it too much to 
expect them to be less pugnacious in 
their criticisms of the country’s court 
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of last resort on matters the court 
understands better than they? 

For years there has been a clearly 
defined trend by the Supreme Court to 
interpret the 14th Amendment as 
meaning exactly what it says. It is 
interesting to note that the Virginia 
Constitution adopted immediately fol- 
lowing the first Civil War contained 
very strong equal rights provisions. 
These equal rights provisions disap- 
peared after Virginia was readmitted 
to the United States and Virginia 
Negroes were disfranchised. 


Vill 


The 14th Amendment as well as the 
5th Amendment is plain enough. All 
citizens have equal privileges and im- 
munities; no one may be deprived of 
life, liberty nor property without due 
process of law, nor be denied the equal 
protection of the laws. Accordingly it 
has been ruled that racial housing re- 
strictions in deeds are unenforcible, 
public school teachers’ salaries have 
been equalized, segregation in graduate 
education is illegal, segregated inter- 
state travel is no more possible, segre- 
gation in public recreation is forbidden, 
the right of Negroes to serve on juries 
is recognized. The right of Negro citi- 
zens to vote is now established after 
years of vain efforts by the South to 
circumvent this. The May 17, 1954 
decision merely carried desegregation 
to a logical conclusion. Whites and 
Negroes may now legally attend the 
same elementary and _ secondary 
schools. Municipal buses have been 
desegregated. It should be added that 
none of these desegregation decisions 
has yet been given their full effect in 
the Southland. 

It must be emphasized that Vir- 
ginia’s insistence on her rights being 


superior to the constitutional rights of 
the United States is not a new claim. 
The 1954 desegregation decision merely 
revived the time-worn arguments used 
by Southern states from the beginning. 
The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 for- 
bade slavery in the territory North of 
the Ohio. But the South continued to 
want new states to be slave states so 
that there would be a pro-slavery sen- 
timent in Congress. During Washing- 
ton’s administration Virginia protested 
in 1790. The Virginia Assembly in a 
memorial to Congress called the federal 
assumption of debts—most of them 
incurred during the Revolutionary war 
—‘injudicious” and “deserving the 
censure of the General Assembly.” The 
act, the Assembly said, “‘is repugnant 
to the constitution;...the rights of 
states...must be considered as 
sacred.” 

In 1791, the able Fisher Ames wrote 
“‘a debt compelling government is no 
remedy to men who have lands and 
Negroes, and debts and luxury but 
neither trade nor credit, nor cash, nor 
the habits of industry or of submission 
to a rigid execution of the law.” 

It is of passing interest to recall here 
that during the fight over federal as- 
sumption of debts Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton made a little deal. Hamilton agreed 
to get votes for a Southern capital and 
Jefferson agreed to work for assump- 
tion. Both men won. Afterwards the 
great Jefferson explained his actions by 
saying Hamilton had “duped” him. 
Jefferson was never a constitutionalist; 
always a localist. He was violently op- 
posed to his cousin, John Marshall. 
Jefferson wrote the Kentucky Resolu- 
tion of 1798 and persuaded Madison to 
write the Virginia Resolution of 1799. 
These Resolutions declared that the 
Alien and Sedition laws passed by Con- 
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gress were “altogether void and of no 
effect.”” This meant that states held a 
veto power over the United States. 

By the United States Constitution 
the importation of slaves after 1808 
was forbidden. Virginia never liked the 
provision. In 1830 Senator Robert 
Hayne of South Carolina argued for 
nullification, states’ rights and dis- 
union in an effort to establish the right 
of Southern states to dictate—although 
a minority—that new states should be 
slave states. While the North was not 
strongly abolitionist it did not believe 
slavery should be permitted to spread 
into new territory. The North seemed 
to remember Jefferson’s words in rela- 
tion to slavery; “I tremble for my 
country when I recall that God is just.” 

In 1832 South Carolina declared its 
right to withdraw from the Federal 
Union because of an obnoxious protec- 
tive tariff. Agricultural states never 
want high tariffs. This time other 
Southern states did not follow South 
Carolina. President Jackson sent 
troops and a naval force to Charleston. 
He said disunion is treason and our 
Union must be preserved. The tariff 
was lowered and South Carolina came 
back into her country. Virginia sympa- 
thized but did not join her. 

By the Missouri Compromise of 
1850, Missouri was to come into the 
Union as a slave state, Maine was to be 
admitted as a free state. Slavery was 
excluded north of 36°-31’. The South 
did not approve the Compromise. It 
was repealed in 1852. 

In 1854 the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
gave slave states the right to carry 
their “property” into free territory 
and gave new states the right to decide 
for themselves whether they would be 
free or slave states. The Southern 
minority seemed to be winning. 





In 1857 the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dred Scott deci- 
sion declared that a slave did not be- 
come free by living in a free state and 
the United States had no power to 
exclude slavery from the territory. This 
was another inning for the Southern 
states but they were bitterly dissatis- 
fied; so were the extremists in the 
North. 

Although Northern states on rare 
occasions have talked of nullification 
even secession, it has always been in a 
sudden burst of annoyance. The Em- 
bargo Act angered the New England 
states particularly. The South keeps up 
its criticisms and arrogant arguments 
about states’ rights all the time. 
Though a minority territorially and 
numerically the Southern states have 
continuously pressed for states’ rights. 
When Northern states have occa- 
sionally borrowed Southern arguments 
and threatened secession, it has always 
been an isolated expression of sudden 
anger transient in nature and quickly 
forgotten. On the other hand the South 
has a cherished tradition about their 
states’ rights which ignores facts and 
law and is endless in its demands. 
States are not sovereign... . 


IX 


There is a fundamental cleavage in 
the philosophy of the two regions. In 
the North there is no continuous his- 
tory of rebellion against federal au- 
thority and little talk of the superior 
rights of the states. The South has 
been and is predominately rural; the 
North long ago expanded manufactur- 
ing and industry. It is natural that the 
South and North would differ in their 
attitudes toward the protective tariff. 
It appears too that the South has 
always been jealous of the North’s 
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greater prosperity. The South’s ap- 
parent feeling of inferiority to the 
North may help to explain the South’s 
antagonism to the North and the 
federal government. 

Basically however, the South’s hate 
and fear of the North has always been 
related to the South’s “way of life.” 
Translated, this means Negroes are 
inferior, dangerous and bent on ‘“‘mon- 
grelizing” whites. This is all pretty 
silly. Anthropologists long ago agreed 
that Negroes are not inferior beings. 
Psychologists are practically unanimous 
that under the same conditions whites 
and Negroes rate equally high on intel- 
ligence tests. So long as discrimination 
in housing, economic, health, recrea- 
tional and educational opportunities 
exist Negroes as a group will remain 
handicapped citizens. “Mongreliza- 
tion” is a fact for which Negroes can- 
not be blamed. They have been its 
unwilling victims since 1619. 

X 

Civil War I was inevitable when the 
desire of the South to expand slavery 
is understood. The attitude of the 
South toward that war is disheart- 
ening. The Southern states started to 
secede as soon as Lincoln was elected. 
They confiscated federal property. 
They fired the first guns at Fort 
Sumter. In 1861 Virginia declared 
herself “‘free and independent”. The 
truth is Lincoln did not believe in the 
extension of slavery and neither Lincoln 
nor his party had any plans for dis- 
turbing the institution where it already 
existed. Lincoln did not start the war. 
After South Carolina seceded in De- 
cember 1860 he waited until the 
flag was fired on at Sumter, April 1861. 
Soon after his inauguration he called 
for troops to put down what was 


actually a rebellion of the Southern 
states. Yet here in Virginia some still 
refer to Civil War I as “‘Lincoln’s War” 
just as they refer to the desegregation 
decision as ‘“Warren’s Decision.”” War- 
ren read the unanimous decision of 
nine justices of the Supreme Court— 
three of whom were Southerners. 
XI 

The Virginia Assembly addressed 
Virginia soldiers in Civil War I which, 
remember, Southerners had started, 
“you left your homes to repel invasion 
...your appeals for justice were 
spurned with contempt and a war to 
subjugate our sister states of the South 
was commenced by Abraham Lin- 
coln”. Again in 1862 the Virginia 
Assembly wrote to their “brave men 
who peril health and life in defending 
our firesides against Northern outlaws 
and barbarians.” These harsh words 
may be forgiven because they were 
written in the heat of a bloody, destruc- 
tive, one-sided war. 

It is much harder to understand 
present-day outbursts against “‘Lin- 
coln the Barbarian,” against “inter- 
ference” and “exploitation” by the 
North against the South. The pas- 
sionate, abusive, unending Virginia 
harangue to the effect that the hated 
decision will be “legally” avoided and 
“nullified” cannot be reconciled with 
democratic processes and American 
ideals. Virginians are not so stupid they 
do not know that obviously illegal 
state laws can only delay integration. 

South Carolina led the way to seces- 
sion before. Virginia now is taking the 
lead in the South’s revolt against the 
United States Supreme Court and the 
law of the land. The language used for 
more than three years against the deci- 
sion is so inflammatory, distorted, 
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defiant, seditious and the Virginia laws 
passed with the avowed purpose of 
nullifying the decision and continuing 
segregation so fanatically recalcitrant 
that Civil War II actually seems a 
possibility. 

Is the situation hopeless? The North 
wants no war and has always been pa- 
tient with the temperamental South. 
As educational standards are improved 
in the South, as the means of ¢communi- 
cation are extended, as many more 
Southerners read and inform them- 
selves, and travel more in the North, 
surely Virginia will discard many of its 
thread-bare clichés. Virginians may 
then learn to accept unpleasant truths 
and master their feelings of insecurity 
and inferiority as Christians and 
Americans should. 


XII 


Civil War I devastated the South 
and the reconstruction years of domi- 
nation by infamous federal politicans, 
Northern Carpetbaggers and Southern 
Scalawags, horribly injured the pride, 
the dignity and the status of the South. 
The South has never forgiven the 
federal government and the North. 

Will the scars of Civil War I be 
healed at last? Yes, when Virginians 
begin to understand the complex 
causes of the war, they will perhaps 
then accept their defeat. They are 
bound in time to learn more about 
Lincoln, also they will learn more 
about Negroes, their capacities and 
legal rights. They may even learn that 
“due process of law” and “equal 
protection of the law” are phrases for 
the Supreme Court to define. They 
may realize too that segregation is a 
double-bladed sword which injures not 
only Negroes but Southern whites who 
would greatly profit by knowing more 


about Negroes above the servant 
class. They will learn that the effect of 
Supreme Court decisions may be 
hindered and delayed but cannot be 
reversed by unconstitutional state 
laws. They will learn that integrated 
schools are not because of integration 
“inefficient schools.” They will come 
to acknowledge that Northern inte- 
grated schools have not led to “‘mon- 
grelization.”’ They will come to see that 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People should 
have the right to help Negroes secure 
complete citizenship. 

Because of the South’s mistreatment 
of Negro citizens America is losing 
prestige with the dark-skinned people 
of the world and the majority of the 
people of the world are dark-skinned. 
It will be a long time before Virginia 
and the South accept majority rule 
and give up the Senate filibuster but 
only by majority rule may the demo- 
cratic position of the United States be 
maintained and safeguarded. 

The Southern minority in the name 
of freedom of speech and the right to 
so-called unlimited debate has long 
obstructed American progress; occa- 
sionally a Northerner has used the 
filibuster, also. The South may ulti- 
mately see her mistake if America 
loses her commanding position as world 
leader in democratic action. If America 
falls, the South falls also. ... 

Virginians are bound to learn some- 
day that more than four-fifths of 
American Negroes are of mixed blood. 
Today some studies indicate that only 
10 per cent are full-blooded. The mon- 
grelization of Negroes started when the 
first ship load of Negroes was landed 
at Jamestown in 1619. Virginians may 
learn too that Negroes are overwhelm- 
ingly proud to be Negroes and do not 
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want social equality but their consti- 
tutional rights. The cohabitation of 
whites and Negroes seems to be ac- 
cepted Down Here. Legal marriage? 
No, never. 

Industry and manufacturing are be- 
ginning to boom in the South. As 
business expands in the South the two 
sections of the country will have more 
common interests. 


Finally, Virginians will learn that it 
is not communistic to know Negroes 
of many sorts and kinds at first hand 
and to desire fervently to see the day 
when skin color is of less importance 
than human worth. 

The writer counts it a privilege to 
live in Virginia and watch history 
develop from day to day. Will it be 
war again or peace? 





The American Moral Reform Society, 
1836-1841 


Howarp H. BE. 


Associate Professor of Histo 


Between 1830 and 1835 Negro lead- 
ers in the North held six national con- 
ventions, principally in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Their purpose was to 
consider the problems facing the race 
and to lay plans for meeting those 
problems. The eariier of these national 
assemblies considered specific projects 
for the aid or the uplift of the race (a 
Negro college; organized aid for those 
fleeing to Canada) while the later ones 
emphasized the theoretical side of 
various reform movements then before 
the nation. At the last of these annual 
conventions in 1835 those favoring 
theoretical reforms captured the initia- 
tive and organized the American Moral 
Reform Society with James Forten, a 
Philadelphia sailmaker, as president. 
Vice-presidents were selected to repre- 
sent Maine (Reuben Ruby), New York 
(Samuel E. Cornish), and Pennsyl- 
vania (Walter Proctor). Robert Pur- 
vis, a son-in-law of James Forten and 
an ardent abolitionist in his own right, 
was chosen as foreign correspondent; 
William Whipper, a successful business 
man, was to be home correspondent; 
and James Forten, Jr., acted as re- 
cording secretary.! 

The aims and aspirations of the new 
organization were comprehensive. The 


1 National Negro Convention, 1835, Minutes 
of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Free People 
of Colour in the United States, Held by Adjourn- 
ments, in the Wesley Church, Philadelphia, from 
the First to the Fifth of June, Inclusive, 1835 
(Philadelphia: printed by William P. Gibbons, 
1835), p. 32. 
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members planned to emphasiz2 educa- 
tion, temperance, economy, and uni- 
versal liberty. They had no use for 
distinctions of color or complexion, and 
they chose to disregard geographical 
boundaries in their efforts to elevate 
the entire human race through Chris- 
tian example and persuasion. Vice, 
greed, corruption, slavery, and war 
were all elements to be erased from 
human relations as soon as possible. 
Christian virtues of meekness, hu- 
mility, and pleasantness were to be 
encouraged, but members were ex- 
pected to insist on their rights as 
citizens.2 Thus by Christian militancy, 
seasoned with an awareness of social 
responsibility, the American Moral 
Reform Society had set for itself goals 
well worth working for but almost im- 
possible to attain. 

On July 9, 1836, the first meeting of 
the society was announced for the 
second Monday in August at Phila- 
delphia.2? When assembled, the dele- 
gates listened to addresses on American 
slavery by Robert Purvis and the 
Reverend Charles Gardner and on 
education by William Watkins and 
James Forten, Jr.4 Members of the 
organization and their friends were 
urged to boycott as much as possible 
any goods produced by slave labor and 
to use every other means at their dis- 
posal to fight the evils of slavery.® 
"8 [bid., pp. 25-31. 

3 The Liberator, July 9, 183 


4 Herald of Freedom, a 3, 1836. 
5 National Enquirer, November 12, 1836. 
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Prejudice in the churches was con- 
demned in no uncertain terms, as the 
Moral Reformers used Bible quotations 
to show the absolute necessity of fol- 
lowing the true course of brotherly 
love.® “Equal rights” and the “higher 
law” figured prominently in the de- 
mands of the assembly; they looked 
also to the more concrete goal of aboli- 
tion of slavery in Washington, D. C. 
To accomplish their aims the Moral 
Reformers planned to appoint lec- 
turers, establish a press, petition 
Congress, and encourage free labor.’ 
They began their house-cleaning at 
home by directing their first address 
to the colored churches which were 
admonished to cry out against slavery 
and its attendant abuses, for it was 
held that Negroes should lead the way 
in divorcing slavery from the protec- 
tion of the Christian church.® 

Having discharged their duty to the 
colored churches, the Moral Reformers 
next addressed themselves to an at- 
tack upon racial prejudice as it existed 
in the average American church. 
Brotherly love and true forbearance 
were held to be necessary if professing 
Christians were to be free of the sin of 
racial prejudice. All men were shown 
to be brothers by Bible definition of 
man’s relationship to his fellow man. 
This challenge to the church in its 
toleration of prejudice was not couched 
in cringing, or even in delicate, lan- 
guage. It was a blunt condemnation of 
what the American people were pas- 
sively sanctioning in the established 
churches of the day.® A few years later 
this demand on the church for the 
elimination of racial discrimination 


6 [bid., December 3, 1836. 

7 [bid., January 28, 1837. 

8 Tbid., November 12, 1836. 
® [bid., December 3, 1836. 


and for the condemnation of slavery 
had progressed to the blanket con- 
demnation of America’s leading insti- 
tutions, and in that respect was in line 
with the Garrisonian trend of thought 
leading to disunionism.!° 

The third in the series of propagan- 
distic and educational addresses was 
leveled at the entire American people. 
Signed by William Whipper and others, 
the address was a careful statement of 
the principles of the American Moral 
Reform Society and a plea for re- 
establishment of equal rights and of 
respect for the “higher law” which had 
been basic concepts in the founding of 
the nation. The society accepted 
frankly the responsibility for lifting 
the colored man to the higher level but 
showed that progress already made had 
been tremendous when considered 
under existing conditions.!! Despite 
straightforward presentation of rights 
and grievances, however, and the 
championship of plans for education, 
temperance, economy, and universal 
liberty, there was something of the 
romantic in the hope that a politically 
and economically dominant group 
would voluntarily surrender its privi- 
leges. 

The great hope of the Moral Re- 
formers was to eliminate slavery and 
its concomitant vices, remake Ameri- 
can society on the basis of brotherly 
love, and establish the golden rule. 
These ideas were not unappealing. In 
December, 1836, three rousing meet- 
ings were held at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, resulting in the formation of an 
auxiliary society with eighty-five mem- 
bers. Among the men designated as 
officers and managers were to be found 


10 The Pennsyloania Freeman, September 8, 
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1 National Enquirer, January 28, 1837. 
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the names of Lewis Woodson and 
Martin R. Delany, both active in 
community projects and in state or 
national programs during the ante- 
bellum period. * Six months later this 
organization was laying plans to carry 
out its principles through community 
effort for the uplift of the race.!* Moral 
reform: societies were also reported at 
Burlington, New Jersey, and at 
Bordentown in the same state. 

With some start made toward or- 
ganization of auxiliary societies, and 
with religious bodies, temperance so- 
cieties, and educational associations 
authorized to send delegates,!* it might 
have been expected that a large dele- 
gation would put in an appearance at 
the convention in 1837. But as in the 
previous year the society was pre- 
dominantly a Philadelphia affair. 
There were three representatives from 
New York, five from New Jersey, and 
twenty-three from Pennsylvania—the 
latter almost exclusively from Phila- 
delphia.!” The ground covered in 1837 
was similar to that in 1836. The re- 
cent establishment of The Colored 
American, a Negro newspaper in New 
York, was hailed as indicative of 
progress; the term “free people of 
color” was disapproved as an unnec- 
essary form of racial discrimination; 
women were given favorable notice; 
various literary, educational, and 
moral reform agencies were en- 
couraged; John Quincy Adams was 


13 Tbid., January 7, 1837. 

18 The Colored American, May 13, 1837. 

14 National Enquirer, August 3, 1837. 

6 Tbid., August 31, 1837. 

16 bid. May 27, 1837. 

17 American Moral Reform Society, 1837, The 
Minutes and Proceedings of the First Meeting of 
the American Moral Reform Society, Held at 
Philadelphia, in the Presbyterian Church in 
Seventh Street, Below Shippen, From the 14th to 
the 19th of August, 1837 (Philadelphia: printed 
by Merrihew and Gunn, 1837), p. 29. 
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praised for his championship of the 
right of petition; annexation of Texas 
was opposed; agricultural and mechan- 
ical pursuits were encouraged; some 
interest in the indigent children of the 
area was expressed.!8 
Most of the delegates seemed basi- 
cally in accord with the action of the 
assembly, but Samuel E. Cornish was 
unhappy. Cornish, who was editor of 
The Colored American, published a 
strong condemnation of the American 
Moral Reform Society, stating that 
the leaders [the Fortens, Robert Pur- 
vis, William Whipper, and others] were 
“visionary in the extreme.” He found 
the society to be “scattering its feeble 
efforts to the winds, as though un- 
conscious of any definite objects of 
benevolence, or any responsibilities 
growing out of its circumstances, its 
location, its means, and its talents.” 
Nor did Cornish hesitate to call names: 
We found a Purvis, a Whipper, and 
others, (of whose Christian benevolence 
and cultivated intellect, we have so many 
and such strong evidences,) vague, wild, 
indefinite and confused in their views. 
They created shadows, fought the wind, 


and bayed the moon, for more than 
three days. 


Cornish closed with a prophecy that 
the society would never amount to any- 
thing unless it reorganized with a 
specific reform program to carry out 
on a community basis.!® 

These strictures, unnecessarily 
harsh, and perhaps influenced by 
Cornish’s failure to secure the support 
for his paper which he desired, touched 
off a battle in the columns ot the press 
which was to last for several months. 
It served the useful purpose of showing 
up both sides of an argument concern- 
ing the use of terms of racial designa- 


18 National Enquirer, September 21, 1837. 
19 The Colored American, August 26, 1837. 
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tion, and the practicality or imprac- 
ticality of the Moral Reformers’ 
program based on uplift of the Negro 
and of all mankind. Unfortunately, the 
great prominence given the “color” 
question served to place that one issue 
foremost in the minds of the people, 
and much that was good about the 
program remained relatively undis- 
cussed in the press. 

Cornish was not alone in his criticism 
of the group for its attempt to by-pass 
racial and geographical boundaries by 
pretending that they did not exist. 
Frederick A. Hinton charged that the 
convention had once voted down the 
attempt to eliminate the use of the 
term “colored” and that on reconsider- 
ation, the decision was reversed by the 
casting vote of the president.?° Al- 
though it was quickly pointed out that 
the new decision had not been unfairly 
engineered, the close vote indicated 
that even the members of the society 
were not agreed on basic principles to 
be stressed. In this respect they were 
going through the same process of 
seeking new values that was causing 
such havoc in the anti-slavery and 
other reform circles of the era. 

Other able men joined in the demand 
for the retention of the distinctive 
badge of color. Junius C. Morel, who, 
along with Hinton and Whipper, had 
been a participant in the early national 
conventions, stood boldly for color 
designation. He insisted that there 
must be some indication of who people 
were; that the Bible had used color for 
identification; and that reference to 
the shade of a man’s skin was not 
derogatory.”4 A very practical reason 
for retaining the color badge was sug- 
gested by a correspondent when he 


20 Tbid., September 2, 1837. 
21 National Enquirer, November 12, 1837. 


stated that the colored people should 
have credit for what they were doing.” 
The controversy raged on through 
March, 1838, with Cornish admitting 
that there was nothing derogatory to 
be said about what the society was 
trying to do except that it was un- 
reachable unless the start were made 
at the bottom where the greatest need 
existed. He felt strongly that the Moral 
Reformers should immediately insti- 
tute a practical program of aid for the 
Negro rather than for all mankind.* 
Further conflict arose over avenues for 
securing the ends sought by the so- 
ciety when Cornish, a minister of the 
gospel, contended that the Moral 
Reformers were trespassing upon the 
field which the church should handle. 
But Whipper, who was acting more and 
more as the chief spokesman for the 
society, was demanding a practical 
demonstration of brotherly love from 
the church; and failing in that, he was 
favorable to the “come-outism” of 
the Garrisonians. To him, the church 
was becoming a unit for anti-slavery 
work rather than for the promotion of 
traditional virtues which were seldom 
lived up to. 

At the annual convention in 1838 
there was still no settled policy on 
problems which had received such 
wide notice in previous years. The call 
for the convention emphasized the 
fact that there were to be no such dis- 
tinctions based on complexion as had 
marred one of the earlier assemblies.” 
One reporter wrote that a sizable 
minority was disaffected and that an 
unsuccessful attempt had been made 
to draw the factions together. Then 


22 The Colored American, February 10, 1838. 
28 [bid., March 29, 1838. 
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when word got around that the con- 
vention had suppressed a letter from 
William Watkins, Cornish was most 
insistent that the contents of that 
missive be made public.2® When pro- 
duced for publication the letter proved 
to be another plea for moderation in 
the scope of the task the society had 
set for itself, and for a discontinuation 
of the attempt to by-pass racial and 
geographical distinctions.?? 


By 1838, then, Watkins, Hinton, 
and Morel, as well as numerous others; 
had come into open conflict with the 
two aspects of the American Moral 
Reform Society program which had 
grown to hold first place in the 
thoughts of the people. In this respect 
they placed themselves in alignment 
with Cornish in two basic principles— 
championship of the cause of the Negro 
first, and retention of the term “col- 
ored” for practical reasons. By that 
time the attempt to by-pass »*«cial 
distinctions was becoming somewhat 
embarrassing to the proponents of the 
plan. Wiiliam Whipper sometimes 
resorted to using the term “colored” 
but used it in quotes to indicate his 
disapproval.?® Others sought to sub- 
stitute such terms as “oppressed 
Americans,”?® and in so doing left 
themselves open to Cornish’s biting 
editorial statement: 


Oppressed Americans! who are they? non- 
sense brethren!! You are COLORED 
AMERICANS. The Indians are RED 
AMERICANS, and the white people are 
WHITE AMERICANS and you are as 
good as they; and they are no better than 
you—God made all of the same blood. 


% Thid., September 1, 1838. 

27 Tbid., September 15, 1838. 

28 The Pennsyloania Freeman, September 8, 
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Although the annual convention of 
1838 received little attention except 
for the continued controversy already 
noted, there were other elements under 
consideration. Recognition of the 
equality of women was in process of 
fulfillment. In 1837 in an address by 
James Forten, Jr., women had been 
hailed as being in the thick of the 
fight for moral reform.*! By 1838 any 
female societies planning to send a 
delegate to the annual assembly were 
instructed to send their male super- 
visor if they had one,® and in the fol- 
lowing year women were given full 
status in the organization.* In this 
respect the Moral Reformers were 
several decades ahead of American 
public opinion but in line with Gar- 
risonian ideals of the time. 


One further factor in 1838 was the 
plan for finally getting the organ of the 
society under way. For two years 
Philadelphia newspapers, the National 
Enquirer and the Pennsylvania Free- 
man, had served as the chief news 
outlets for the organization. The new 
publication, the National Reformer, 
was launched about January, 1839. 
Thereafter, for a short time, the Amer- 
ican Moral Reform Society had its 
own news outlet but by that time the 
society itself was on the decline. 


The meeting in 1839 reflected the re- 
viving interest in emigration by re- 
cording that one of its number, the 
Reverend D. A. Payne, was ready to 
go to the British West Indies; but at 
the same time the report insisted that 
“there was no colonization fever, or 


31 American Moral Reform Society, 1837, pp. 
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Canadian song, to allure our patri- 
otism.” A note of growing militancy is 
here injected in the condemnation of a 
church which makes a distinction in 
color before the altar: “To practice 
such a religion we need no God—we 
want no Bible.” A growing awareness 
of the possibilities of economic coercion 
is seen in the decision of the assembly 
to discontinue patronage of the news- 
papers which carried advertisements 
concerning runaway slaves. Something 
also of the hopelessness of the task of 
carrying on the responsibilities of a 
national organization was shown in the 
fact that the attendance was even 
more exclusively of Philadelphia origin 
than in former years.** And despite the 
consistent emphasis on the absence of 
racial or geographic boundaries in the 
society, there was reference made in the 
following year (1840) to the fact that 
the organization was “composed, we 
believe, exclusively of colored 
persons.”’6 


After five years of annual national 
assemblies the society was still com- 
pletely Garrisonian in _ outlook, 
championing equality of women, op- 
posing “complexional’” conventions, 
and placing emphasis upon the plight 
of the slave (and of mankind in gen- 
eral) rather than upon elevation of the 
free Negro.*7 In 1841 the sixth and 
last of the annual assemblies gave as 
strong an enunciation of these prin- 
ciples as had been recorded: bitter 
opposition to emigration, opposition to 
the use of the term “colored,” opposi- 
tion to the support of leading American 


% National Reformer, September, 1839, pp. 
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31 The Pennsyloania Freeman, September 17, 
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institutions, championship of “peti- 
tion and remonstrance’—all these as 
the best means of securing redress of 
grievances.*® 


The demise of the national conven- 
tions in 1835 and the failure of the 
American Moral Reform Society in 
1841 show that the degree of positive 
action on the national level left much 
to be desired. It is encouraging, how- 
ever, to note that while the society 
was diminishing in importance, indi- 
vidual states quietly set up their own 
organizations which were soon func- 
tioning satisfactorily for the benefit of 
their respective areas. The emergence 
of these state organizations was a 
concrete outgrowth of the intellectual 
turbulence of the middle and later 
thirties in which the American Moral 
Reform Society held the center of 
attention. 


Although the society was not char- 
acterized by immediacy of reform, its 
impact on antebellum America was not 
without significance. Leaders of 
thought in New York, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia exchanged opinions in the 
press and in so doing helped to crystal- 
lize their own plans for more positive 
action. Ideas disseminated through the 
efforts of the society lay dormant for a 
time, but some came gradually to 
realization. Individual members of the 
society lived to modify their opinions 
in some respects and to participate in 
practical schemes for bettering condi- 
tions for the free Negro. And finally, 
the society held the center of the stage 
at a time when no other national Negro 
organization was to be found in a 
similar field. The conflict in ideologies 
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of the period and of the society was a 
source of much disharmony—a dis- 
harmony which inhibited action but 
fostered wide discussion; and the very 


articulation and evaluation of differ- 
ences paved the way for more decisive 
and even militant action in the follow- 
ing years. 





Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Passive Resistance in 
South Africa* 


This book is a scholarly and readable 
description and analysis of the com- 
bined organized efforts of Africans, 
Indians and the Coloreds in South 
Africa to apply the philosophy of 
passive resistance, based on the ethic 
of universal love, to race relations. The 
author is Professor of Sociology at 
Natal University, South Africa. 

The ideologies of both the Europeans 
(Whites), the Bantu, and the Indian 
leaders—as described in Chapter I— 
revolve around the democratic values 
which the White group has tried to 
make safe for their domination. Trus- 
teeship, once a prevalent idea, is now 
rarely mentioned since the Bantu 
leaders repudiated it. White leaders 
interpret apartheid as based upon 
racial differences, but have rejected 
inferiority due to world criticism. They 
claim that it is not man-made but by 
Divine Will. 

The nonwhite ideologies comprise 
three variations. The Bantu National 
Congress, a small organization among 
the herbalist medicine-men and minor 
chiefs, approved segregation of the 
races and territorial separation. The 
Non-European Unity Movement, the 
other extreme, holds certain Marxian 
theories and affirms democratic values 
to be achieved “by revolutionary 
assumption of power.” Its policy is 
non-collaboration with the Govern- 
ment and its “machinery of oppres- 
sion.” The African National Congress, 
the largest and strongest of the Bantu 
organizations with members from ex- 
treme left to right, and the South 
African Indian Congress, with almost 
equally varied membership, were the 
main support of the passive resistance 
movement. They both “aim to extend 


*Leo Kuper, Passive Resistance In South 
Africa. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1957. Pp. 256. 
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democratic rights to all races in an 
integrated South African Society,” 
(p. 41). 

The South African Government aims 
to apply its ideology by controlling 
social change—as Chapter II describes 
—to maintain the traditional white 
domination which is now to be made 
stable by perfecting the unequal status 
between the races; by removing non- 
white affairs from politics into routine 
administration; and by white mo- 
nopoly of all legal means of social 
change. The threat to racial domina- 
tion lies in legal action of nonwhites. 
Any doctrine or scheme, whether 
Marxian or not, “which aims at 
bringing about any political, social or 
economic change’” has been defined as 
communism. Leaders of passive re- 
sistance, therefore, were convicted of 
communism. “Unequal status contact 
reenforces sentiments of superiority in 
the white group and stimulates the 
desire for more extreme inequality. 
The substantial relegation of Nonwhite 
affairs to administration secures to the 
Whites the control of legal change, 
while the branding of illegal action 
against domination as communist 
serves to mobolize the force of the 
State and the sentiments of the ruling 
group,” (p. 64). 

Furthermore, the government aims 
to “maximize profit as well as 
apartheid.” Industrial development 
brings perplexity as it calls for more 
Africans in white areas, so that while 
“white apartheid is an instrument of 
Mammon, the ecstatic worship of 
Mammon threatens the sanctity of 
apartheid,” (p. 65). 

In its sociological nature, passive re- 
sistance contrasts with Mau Mau as a 
measure against domination of white 
settlers. This character is defined in 
Chapter III, although complex factors 
make it difficult. The Bantu are 
probably largely motivated by beliefs 
and ideas of Christian leaders and 
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volunteers, some of whom are devout 
believers in redemptive — suffering. 
Prayer-meetings, hymn singing and 
Bible reading were regular parts of the 
meetings where volunteers were called 
and such religious exercises prepared 
those chosen for action. Ghandi’s 
methods and view of truth and the 
religious ethic governing social rela- 
tions motivated the Indians. They seek 
mainly to secure the right thru the 
suffering of the resisters. Leaders of all 
the groups made much of the rightness 
of their cause and their belief in justice 
and liberty to compel compliance. 
They probably believed the attitude of 
their rulers would be changed by their 
fortitude under arrest and imprison- 
ment and by the impact of outside 
world opinion. 

In Part []—Chapters [V-VI1]—the 
author devotes a chapter to the prelude 
to the passive resistance campaign. 
This included a Joint Planning Council 
formed by the African National Coun- 
cil, the South African Indian Congress, 
and the Franchise Action Council 
(colored leaders) to co-ordinate the 
operation in a mass campaign for re- 
peal of Pass Laws, Group Areas Act, 
the Separate Representation Voters 
Act and the Bantu Authorities Act. 

The campaign, preceded on April 6 
by a rally to emphasize their refusal to 
join on that date in a celebration by 
the Whites of the first landing at the 
Cape, was launched June 26, 1952. 
Disciplined volunteer corps under 
trained leaders committed acts of civil 
disobediance of six kinds: 


entering a location without a permit; 
out at night without a curfew pass; 
sitting in railway seats marked 
“Europeans only;” entering Euro- 
pean waiting rooms; traveling in 
railway coaches marked for Euro- 
peans; and entering the European 
section of the postoffice. 


These were token acts against unjust 
laws to show their demand for full 
freedom. 

As to reaction: that of the nonwhites 
is indicated by the thousands who at- 
tended mass meetings and demonstra- 


tions, the wide diffusion of resistance 
songs and symbols and the growth of 
paid-up memberships in the African 
National Congress from 7,000 to 
100,000. The African Ministers Feder- 
ation called for a National Day of 
Prayer. A Supreme Council for the 
Federation of Bantu Organizations 
opposing the movement served the 
Government and the Nationalist Party 
which encouraged them. 

The Nationalist Party and the 
United Party sought to channel reac- 
tions through the press. The Govern- 
ment held apartheid sacrosanct and 
that to incite the Bantu population to 
defy any law was subversion which the 
State would use full force to quell and 
to punish those responsible for initiat- 
ing its activities. The public demands 
for repressive action were influenced 
by newspaper accounts of it. The 
United Party, as much as the Na- 
tionalists, condemned the movement 
because it “stands firmly for white 
domination and for white control of 
social change.’ The Liberal Party, 
skirting the charge of encouraging the 
breaking of laws, issued statements 
which “implied... that passive re- 
sistance was justified. ‘a 

The Methodist Church conference 
“regarded passive resistance justified 
under the circumstances;’’ the Quakers 
could not support the campaign. But 
the Archbishop of the Anglican Church 
“failed to see how anyone could avoid 
having some sympathy | with the civil 
disobedience campaign,” (p. 162). The 
total number of the resisters is some- 
what uncertain, but the record of the 
secretary of the Indian Congress 
showed 8,557. In many cases the re- 
sisters had to press police to arrest 
them. 

There was counter-action by the 
Government against passive resist- 
ance, described in Chapter VIII, 
through routine police measures and 
wide action to prohibit public meetings 
and to ban membership and action by 
leaders through other measures. 

The Author concludes that the con- 
sequences of the resistance campaign 
are difficult to assess. As to Govern- 
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ment, ‘force is implicit in white 
domination; the resistance campaign 
made it explicit,” (p. 206). Criminal 
law was amended to deal with civil 
disobediance. In the white population, 
including English groups, apartheid 
attitudes and group action gained. On 
the contrary, public expression of anti- 
racialist attitudes crystallized. The 
founding of the Liberal Party and 
Congress of Democrats was partly due 
to the resistance campaign. 

Among Indians, caste differences de- 
creased and they are joining with 
other races to work for equal rights in 
an integrated society. Among Africans, 
tribal differences are diminishing, 
partly thru urbanization but the 
African National Congress has pro- 
moted African nationalism to combat 
tribalism. The majority of the Colored 
are still uncertain lest African advance- 
ment may diminish their status. 

* * * 


The volume has eight good illustra- 
tions and appendices of correspondence 
between the Prime Minister and 
officers of the African and Indian Nal- 
tional Congresses; but unfortunatey 
has no index. 

GEorGE Epmunp Haynes 


Lecturer, School of Education 
City College of New York 


Paris by Night* 


An American Negro expatriate, earn- 
ing his living by playing saxophone in a 
Paris nightclub, is the hero of this 
novel. Talented, handsome, intelligent, 
successful, Eddie has lived in France 
for twelve years; he speaks the lan- 
guage perfectly; he loves Paris where 
he can enjoy a freedom unknown to 
Negroes in his native Kansas City. 
Nevertheless, he is homesick, a nos- 
talgia first revealed by a desire for 
bacon and eggs which leads him almost 
unconsciously to a restaurant catering 
to Americans. There he meets Connie, 
a Negro school teacher from Chicago. 
Love for her, along with the realization 


*Harold Flender, Paris Blues. New York: 
Ballantine Books, 1957. Pp. 187. 


that he can never really “belong” in 
France, makes him decide to return to 
the States. “The problems of the 
American Negroes were still his prob- 
lems. No matter how long he remained 
in France, even if it was for the rest of 
his life, he would always be an Ameri- 
can whether he liked it or not. The 
French would always consider him an 
American and, more important, he 
would always consider himself an 
American.” 

Such, in brief, is the theme of the 
story, which Mr. Flender enlivens by 
interesting splashes of local color, 
indicative of a thorough knowledge of 
the milieu he is describing, and by 
generous servings of obscenity, some of 
which seems unmotivated except by a 
desire for sales. The types are all there: 
the unhappy French Negro guitarist; 
the Jewish pianist in Eddie’s combo; 
Marie, the unscrupulous colored 
woman who manages the club; her 
backer and paramour, a French count; 
Wild Man Moore, a trumpet player 
with an international reputation; Mr. 
Seymour, the inevitable parasitic man- 
ager without whom no Negro per- 
former can get a hearing. The author 
writes sympathetically, sometimes bril- 
liantly. There is, for example, a jam 
session which alone is worth the price 
of the book. 

And yet, at least to this reviewer, 
Mr. Flender’s verbal music gets off 
key here and there. For one thing, 
Connie’s character is too thinly drawn. 
And why should Eddie wander into an 
American restaurant an hour or two 
after he has been insulted by an in- 
toxicated white tourist? Moreover, it 
seems unlikely that so attractive, 
sensitive, and prosperous a person 
could have remained in the French 
capital for twelve years without suc- 
cumbing more or less permanently to 
the charms of some European female. 
On the other hand, it may be only the 
unreality of the life these musicians 
lead that makes some of these pages 
appear unreal. 

Perhaps Mr. Flender should have 
known some of the great entertainers 
who lived in Montmartre during the 
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twenties and thirties: Frank Withers 
(trombonist), Joe Caulk (banjo player 
and vocalist), Buddy Gilmore (drum- 
mer extraordinary), Opal Cooper, 
Brick Top (Ada Smith), Willie Lewis, 
Charlie Lewis, Palmer Jones, Bobby 
Briggs, Bill Coleman, Sidney Béchet, 
and so many others. Most of these 
people felt more at home in Paris than 
in Baltimore, Harlem or Chicago. The 
Nazi Occupation forced many back to 
the States; a few went to concentration 
camps. As recently as a year ago, 
Brick Top, Charlie Lewis, Coleman, 
and Béchet were still in Europe. In 
1952 a Negro entertainer told a re- 
porter for the Paris Herald-Tribune: 
“The colored people I know here don’t 
want to be carried back to old Vir- 
ginny.” 

The next time you see Paris, look for 
Eddie. He’s probably back there by 
now. 


MeErRcER Cook 


Department of Romance Languages 
Howard University 


Lend Me Your Ears* 


This is an important book from the 
fertile mind and eloquent pen of a dis- 
tinguished contemporary. Its four 
chapters, based on lectures delivered in 
various European cities, deal with one 
of the crucial issues of our time: race 
relations in a schizophrenic world. No 
longer is Mr. Wright speaking solely 
in terms of a native son, or even for 
twelve million black voices; sojourns in 
Paris, the West Indies, Africa, Ban- 
dung, and elsewhere have enabled him 
to emerge as a spokesman for a billion 
and a half colored people. The chapter 
headings are: (1) The Psychological 
Reactions of Oppressed People; (2) 
Tradition and Industrialization; (3) 
The Literature of the Negro in the 
United States; and (4) The Miracle of 
Nationalism in the African Gold Coast. 
The over-all title, appropriate for most 
of Richard Wright’s books, is White 
Man, Listen! 


*Richard Wright, White Man, Listen! New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1957. Pp. 190. 


As the West reluctantly relinquishes 
direct control over vast regions of Asia 
and Africa, Mr. Wright takes stock of 
its contributions to those areas: racism, 
exploitation, frustration, uprooted tra- 
ditions. He minimizes the effect of a 
Christianity too often diluted or dis- 
figured by racism. ‘““The central historic 
fact,” according to the author, is that 
“an irrational Western World helped 
unconsciously and unintentionally to 
be sure, to smash the irrational ties of 
religion and custom and tradition in 
Asia and Africa....The European 
said that he was saving souls, yet he 
kept himself at a distance from the 
brown, black, and yellow skins that 
housed the souls that he claimed that 
he SO loved and so badly wanted to 
save,” (p. 93). 

Despite the illiteracy still widespread 
after decades or even centuries of 
colonial rule, the West did manage to 
educate an élite: a Nehru, a Nkrumah, 
a Sukarno, a Nasser. In Wright’s 
opinion, refusal to cooperate with 
these leaders in their efforts to indus- 
trialize their homelands and improve 
the lot of their people, would be a 
tragic mistake, resulting either in Com- 
munism or an intensified racism in 
reverse. Already it is difficult for 
Asians and Africans to distinguish not 
only between a Boer and a Byrd but 
even between a Harriman and a 
Faubus. 

The chapter on literature traces the 
evolution of Negro poetry as a barom- 
eter of American democracy. If our 
poets, with the possible exception of 
Phyllis Wheatley, have been unable to 
rise above a Negrocentric attitude, it is 
because, unlike a Pushkin or a Dumas, 
they have never been fully integrated. 
It is not surprising that slavery, Jim 
Crow, lynchings, and other concomi- 
tants of racial prejudice have produced 
protest poetry, running the gamut 
from the Spirituals to the Dirty Dozens. 
The latter “jeer at life; they leer at 
what is decent, holy, ‘gs wise, 
straight, right and uplifting. I think 
that is because, from the Negro’s point 
of view, it is the right, the holy, the 
just that crush him in America,” 
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(p. 130). The last part of that state- 
ment, like many of the embittered 
remarks in this volume, is highly 


debatable. Folk literature is often 
uninhibited. 
In Graham Greene’s The Quiet 


American, one character says: “I al- 
ways laugh at anyone who spends so 
much time writing about what doesn’t 
exist—mental concepts.” Mr. Wright’s 
analysis, necessarily and admittedly 
subjective, contains many such con- 
cepts, but there is an urgency in his 
warning that impels serious considera- 
tion. Ears white and brown and yellow 
and black should hear his message: 
“The historical hour is late, too late 
for guns, too late for armies even... 
and the world that we save or lose is 
our last one.” 
Mercer Cook 


Saga of the Tennessee Valley* 


Ever so often one picks up a book 
that commends itself partially because 
of its forthrightness in facing up to an 
unsavory social situation. Old Man 
Mose, W. Reginald Montague’s con- 
tribution to the fund of recent Ameri- 
can literature, is such a book. Ap- 
pearing as it does in an atmosphere 
charged with racial consciousness, it 
nevertheless carries us back to the 
mores of the “‘old-darky” type Negro, 
long since a relic of a would-be for- 
gotten past. Even the term “darky” 
has existed as one of contempt. 
Implicit in the volume, however, is the 
historical significance of Old Man Mose 
and of his social milieux as legitimate 
segments of our American heritage. 

Set in the seclusion of the Tennessee 
hills, Old Man Mose is a loosely-con- 
structed narrative that turns on a 
supposedly demon-haunted valley, the 
impact of twentieth-century witch- 
craft, and of the ups and downs 
incident to an aged Negro’s child-like 
devotion to the “quality white folks” 
he had been wont to revere. In the 
crumbling hill shack where he lives 
alone, Old Man Mose is visited by two 

*W. Reginald Montague, Old Man Mose. 
New York: The Exposition Press, 1957. Pp. 121. 


young white men out for the sheer 
sport of tracking down opossum. 
Despite the old man’s fervent warning 
to the contrary, they venture into 
nearby Woeful Valley, reputed to be 
haunted by the evil spirit of Ole Tosh, 
a demented Confederate dissenter. 

True to Mose’s prediction, one of 
the men is wounded in a freak accident 
but the occurrence serves only to 
intensify his vow to disprove the aged 
Negro’s notion of a haunted valley. 
Mose’s heart is troubled; prayer had 
brought no immediate relief and in his 
extremity to make Woeful Valley safe 
for his “quality white folks,” he sought 
black magic from Roots Annie, a sure 
force of evil. Concern and frustration 
mounted, and when the whites came 
again in the spring to visit Old Man 
Mose, they discovered that only a 
memory of him remained. 

Even for what this reviewer assumes 
to be a first book, Old Man Mose 
leaves much to be desired. The narra- 
tive is held together primarily by the 
unity of theme; the atmosphere is en- 
riched by full moons and black magic; 
and the characters somehow leave the 
reader unimpressed. Even a character 
like Old Mose passes much more as a 
force than as a personality; one 
remembers him because of the theme 
he points up rather than because of his 
own individuality. Apparently the 
other characters exist primarily for the 
purpose of pointing up the “inner 
being”? of Old Man Mose. 

But throughout, Mose is a good man 
—a devout Christian. Even when he 
turns from prayer to the forces of 
black magic, he does so for the sake of 
illuminating an otherwise dark situa- 
tion. Perhaps without his being aware 
of it, the author at least by implication 
has suggested the virtue of a social 
order that can produce an Old Man 
Mose. His intention is probably quite 
the opposite. 

And, as though it had not been done 
to death already, Montague employs 
the dialect medium. It is an irregular 
and sometimes confusing brand of dia- 
lect that he exhibits, but be that as it 
may, the day when Negro dialect in 
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any form adds force to one’s literary 
style is behind us. 

The reader will have to take Old Man 
Mose for what it is rather than for 
what it is not in order to reach an 
honest appraisal of it. Certainly it is a 
clean book written from honest mo- 
tives. It spotlights a segment of the 
past—probably calculated to illumi- 
nate the present and the future scene. 
Joun W. Parker 


Chairman, Department of English 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


The Population of Jamaica* 


This work constitutes the first of a 
projected series of three related studies 
of Jamaica sponsored by the Conserva- 
tion Foundation. In this study, the 
demographic history and current popu- 
lation trends of the island are con- 
sidered. The second study shall report 
the findings of a field survey of atti- 
tudes and practices pertaining to 
family relationships and reproduction 
in Jamaica, and the third shall involve 
an investigation of the island’s natural 
resources and patterns of land use. 

The organization of the present work 
closely follows that of other demo- 
graphic studies of “underdeveloped” 
areas. The author first considers the 
nature and reliability of the available 
data and then summarizes the history 
of population growth on the island 
from the beginning of the historical 
period in the 17th. century to the 
present time. The remainder of the 
study then includes chapters on the 
characteristics of the population (age, 
sex and racial composition, educa- 
tional and occupational characteris- 
tics), external migration, internal mi- 
gration, mortality, fertility and family 
patterns, and finally projections relat- 
ing to possible future growth of the 
island’s population. 

The bulk of the analysis falls into 
three main periods, each of which is 
defined by some major improvement in 
the available records. Thus, the first 


~ * George W. Roberts, The Population of 
Jamaica. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. 


period takes us from the beginnings of 
large-scale slave importation in the 
latter part of the 17th century to the 
inception of a slave registration system 
in 1816. The second period proceeds 
from 1816 to the establishment of 
regular census procedures in 1844, and 
the third period takes us from there to 
contemporary times. 

Two features of this work impress 
the reviewer as outstanding. The first 
is the author’s scholarly sifting of the 
scanty data pertaining to the period of 
early slavery in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The second is his ingenious 
analysis of Jamaican fertility in terms 
of the island’s peculiar system of 
family formation. In the former in- 
stance, the author was able to estimate 
the rate of natural growth of the slave 
population by comparing the figures 
for the total slave population at 
different times with those for annual 
importations of slaves to the island. 
He thus finds that the average rate of 
natural decrease (i.e., excess of deaths 
over births, ignoring migration) was 
about 2.6 per cent per year throughout 
the period from 1722 to 1778. At this 
rate, the slave population would have 
lost over half its numbers each genera- 
tion, had it not been for the continued 
importation of new slaves from Africa. 
Not until the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury does the mortality of the (former) 
slave population fall significantly below 
its fertility. With regard to the popu- 
lation’s current fertility patterns, the 
author compared the differential fer- 
tility of Jamaican women living under 
each of the three basic family types 
found here; namely, the legally sanc- 
tioned marital union, the common law 
marital union, and the less stable 
“‘keeper” union. Mr. Roberts arrives 
at the interesting conclusion, contrary 
to most prevailing opinion, that the 
high rate of illegitimacy resulting from 
the many “common law” and “‘keeper”’ 
unions has the effect of /owering the 
population’s general level of fertility, 
since many women who now experience 
irregular and unstable marital rela- 
tionships would otherwise manifest the 
higher fertility of the legally married. 
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Throughout his analysis, Mr. Rob- 
erts has successfully combined the 
skills of the social historian with those 
of che demographer. With rare excep- 
tions, his interpretations and conclu- 
sions display the caution warranted by 
the inadequacies of the existing data. 
His work should be of interest to per- 
sons concerned with the history and 
development of Jamaica as well as to 
demographers concerned with the tech- 
niques of analysis appropriate to the 
study of population dynamics in 
underdeveloped areas generally. 


Denis F. JoHnstTon 


Department of Sociology 
Howard University 


Conflict and Harmony* 


Implicit in the research design of the 
study Conflict and Harmony in an 
Adolescent Interracial Group is the 
realization that there are identifiable 
factors that facilitate or retard the 
development of friendly associations in 
a social group of this character. This 
book is a report of an intensive study 
of ongoing social behavior in a small 
interracial organization (Young 
Masquers). Overt reactions and rela- 
tively detailed information about the 
feelings, perceptions, and personalities 
of the members in a voluntary urban 
interracial group revealed factors pro- 
ductive of conflict and harmony. 

The Young Masquers were com- 
posed of Negro and white adolescents 
of superior intelligence who were or- 
ganizational minded and_ strongly 
work-oriented. The group was spon- 
sored by the city government and was 
directed by an officer of that govern- 
ment. 

The research method included 
written records of group activities, the 
nature and extent of the participation 
of individual members and the be- 
havior of adult leaders. Interviews with 
adult leaders were held weekly and 
toward the end of the study, which 


*Irwin Katz, Conflict and Harmony in an 
Adolescent Interracial Group. Research Series No. 
1. New York: New York University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 47. 


lasted from September through June, 
the Young Masquers were interviewed 
intensively. The Rorschach test and a 
condensed version of the TAT were 
given to twenty-six (26) members of 
the group which included thirty-nine 
(39) regular members. (Twenty-two 
Negroes and seventeen whites.) 

In studying the factors underlying 
tensions in this group three problems 
were identified: (1) the problem of the 
hostile Negro leader, (2) the problem 
of the Negro-white numerical ratio, 
and (3) the problem of opposite-sex 
interracial friendships. Evidence sup- 
ports the proposition that frustration 
in the life of Negroes tends to cause 
them to be aggressive in interracizi 
situations in which they hold positions 
superior to whites. With reference to 
the second problem, it appears that in 
voluntary interracial situations Negro 
membership tends to increase to a 
point where the bi-racial character of 
the organization is greatly reduced. 
Opposite-sex interracial friendships 
tended to threaten the life of the group 
because of parental disapproval. 

Further analysis of the sound re- 
corded interviews conducted at the 
end of the observation period gave 
insight into racial interactions in the 
group. It is significant to note that 
with the increase in interracial con- 
tacts there was a corresponding in- 
crease in the total number of comments 
(favorable and unfavorable) made 
about other-race YM’ers. Interracial 
intimacy was more closely associated 
with expressions of negative senti- 
ments, especially among the whites. 

Another issue related to frequency 
of social interactions with other-race 
YM’ers was the identification of mo- 
tives. It does not appear that the 
major motive of Negroes in social 
interaction with whites was status 
enhancement. Emotional orientation 
toward whites was evidenced in most 
of the Negro interviews. Contact 
motives of most of the white members 
were related to moral convictions and 
similarity of interests and beliefs. 

Although the Young Masquers en- 
joyed prestige because it was sponsored 
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by the city government, some of its 
members experienced various degrees 
of disapproval because of their inter- 
racial contacts. Parental disapproval 
was encountered to a greater extent 
by the white members than Negro 
members. Disapproval by schoolmates 
and members of the community was 
also directed toward more whites than 
Negroes. Awareness and sensitivity to 
the stares which were directed toward 
whites when a part of a mixed group, 
disturbed them more than the Negroes. 

The assumption has been made that 
racial attitudes will be changed mark- 
edly as a result of interracial exper- 
iences. It was found that the white 
members changed their attitudes, but 
they still attributed undersirable char- 
acteristics to the Negro race as a 
whole. Negroes reported less change 
in their attitudes. 

This study isolated potential sources 
of tension in an interracial group and 
has suggested areas of further re- 


search. It is obvious that some of 


the assumptions commonly held per- 
taining to the gains which will accrue 
from intergroup contacts need re- 
examination. 


Wooprow L. DERRICOTE 


Department of Education 
Howard University 


The Child in the Educative 
Process* 


A perennial problem facing prin- 
cipals and teachers is that of gaining 
an adequate understanding of the 
children with whom they interact. 
The range of individual differences in 
measurable abilities and in many in- 
tangibles has intensified this problem. 
Daniel Prescott in the book The Child 
in the Educative Process illustrates 
ways by which this desideratum 
may be achieved. The author describes 
the structure and functioning of a 
three year program of child study by 

* Daniel A. Prescott, The Child in the Educa- 
ro Process. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 





in-service teachers and _ illustrates 
through the medium of voluminous 
case material the various aspects of the 
program. Quite early in the presenta- 
tion the educative process is defined 
as consisting of the multitudinous 
daily decisions made by teachers. 
These decisions create the conditions 
under which pupils live and learn at 
school. 


Before the steps in the child study 
program are presented, there is a de- 
finitive formulation of the philosophi- 
cal, religious, and social assumptions 
which undergird this program. The 
acceptance of these assumptions and 
the realization of the implications for 
the educative process set the latitude 
for the interpersonal relations between 
teachers and children and give direc- 
tion in attempting to understand 
children. Since teachers make many 
decisions and judgments about chil- 
dren and situations which develop in 
the classroom, it is imperative that the 
teachers’ perceptions be as valid as 
possible and that their judgments 
promote effective learning. Obviously 
an accurate interpretation of behavior 
is the starting point in gaining insight 
into the problem which the child is 
attempting to meet. The multiple- 
hypothesis technique of interpreting 
behavioral episodes affords an oppor- 
tunity to test the causes of behavior 
by the facts presented in the anectodal 
records on each child. Often addi- 
tional information is needed to achieve 
fuller understanding of the child being 
studied. Cumulative school records, 
cues from other children, home visits 
and parent conferences, conferring 


with other teachers, and samples of 


the child’s school work provide in- 
formation to support or refute each of 
the hypotheses. 


The ultimate goal of planning edu- 
cational activities is contingent upon 
organizing information which has been 
secured through many media. The 
author presents a framework for an- 
alyzing the factors which influence 
human behavior and illustrates their 
impact on development. It is signifi- 
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cant to note that the teacher needs to 
analyze group dynamics for the minia- 
ture child society also influences the 
behavior of the child. Gaining peer 
approval or achieving desired roles 
and status are real concerns of youth in 
school and is a major developmental 
task upon which they work. The use 
of sociometric techniques will provide 
information on the social structure 
of the class and in a measure identify 
the roles, status, and the nature of 
the interaction of the members of the 
class. 


A generalization which emerges from 
the many programs in child study is 
that every child is unique. The factors 
that contribute to this uniqueness are 
the physical processes that affect the 
body and its operation, love relation- 
ships and the emotional climate in 
which the child lives, the various cul- 
tural elements that the child interna- 
lizes, and the peer-group processes to 
shich the child is exposed. Implicit in 
the entire presentation is the point 
that if teachers are to know their 
pupils, this understanding will be 
achieved if it is planned. They must be 
trained and the school must be or- 
ganized in such ways that the informa- 
tion they need can be secured and is 
readily available to them. The in- 
volvement of administrative officers, 
guidance personnel, and teachers in a 
program of child study has great value, 
for it will enable the entire core of in- 
dividuals who interact with children 
to apply scientific knowledge and the 
major generalizations from many dis- 
ciplines to classroom situations. 


This lucid presentation of a child 
study program opens new _ vistas 
through which dedicated teachers will 
pass in their efforts to realize a healthy 
and wholesome educative process in 
our schools. Such will enable children 
to maximize their potentialities, satisfy 
their needs, and to progressively 
meet the broad array of developmental 
tasks which confront the growing 
organism. 


Wooprow L. DERRICOTE 


Spirituals: Howard University 
Choir* 


The Red Seal division of RCA Vic- 
tor has released a record which is a 
milestone both in the distinguished 
career of the performing group and in 
recorded versions of its contents. It is 
a single 12” LP record of eighteen 
Negro spirituals sung a cappella by 
the Howard University Choir and 
directed by Dr. Warner Lawson, 
Dean of the School of Music. 

The Howard University choir was 
founded in 1874 and has been under 
the direction of Warner Lawson for the 
last 16 years. The triumphs of the 
group in Carnegie Hall and Constitu- 
tion Hall, where Dr. Lawson has twice 
conducted both choir and orchestra, 
have received enthusiastic notice from 
the great critics as well as from audien- 
ces of America. This choir has made 
two previous recordings, but this is 
its debut on Victor Red Seal label, 
and it can well be proud of the 
results. 

Moods in this collection range from 
the serenity of “This Little Light of 
Mine,” through the resigned sorrow of 
“Nobody Knows the Trouble I See,” 
the longing of “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” and the jubilance of “Every 
Time I Feel the Spirit.” They are all 
sung with clarity, beauty, and sim- 
plicity, and the antiphony of soloist 
and choir suggest the manner in which 
these works were created. The mar- 
vellouslly homogeneous tone, at times 
fine-spun and other times massive, the 
shadows of soft and loud, and the 
clear diction reflect the finely trained 
choir chiselled into a precise and 
sensitive instrument. 

But spontaneity and intensity of 
emotion remain, and these, combined 
with a feeling of reverence, are the 
sine qua non of the authentic spiritual. 
This feeling of reverence is very im- 
portant, and it is noteworthy that 
there is never any confusion in this 
conductor’s mind between the true 
religiosity of the spiritual and the 


*Warner Lawson, Director, Spirituals: 


Howard University Choir.RCA Victor—LM-2216. 
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popularized gospel style, the two of 
which have much in common but 
which differ fundamentally. 

The arrangements used are mostly 
old friends: “Let us Break Bread 
Together” (Ryder), “Listen to the 
Lambs” (Dett), ““My Lord, What a 
Mornin’ ” (Burleigh), “Glory Manger” 
(James), “This Little Light O’ Mine” 
(Work), “Ain’ a That Good News” 
(Dawson), with the addition of two 
arrangements by Dr. Lawson. The 
Lawson arrangements are simple, as 
arrangements of folk music are at 
their best, yet the appeal of rich har- 
mony, which also belongs to the tra- 


dition, is not neglected. The most 
complex arrangements are those by 
Burleigh, Dett, and Dawson, all of 
which have long been standard in 
spiritual repertoire. 

There is a certain historical im- 
portance in such a recording. It is a 
part of a trend in America, most 
noticeable in other fields, to preserve, 
before it is too late, authentic folk 
literature. On this record, Dr. Warner 
Lawson and the Howard University 
Choir have done just that. 

Doris E. McGinty 
School of Music 
Howard University 
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Section A: Race, Occupation, and Social Class in 
New York 
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Dept. of Soc. Studies, State Univ. of N. Y. Teachers College at Oswego 


ECENT SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES HAVE 
INDICATED that occupation is per- 
haps the best single index of social 
class position and as such provides a 
useful means of ascertaining social 
class position when other variables 
which indicate that position cannot be 
determined.!. Therefore, occupation 
provides evidence of the social class 
position of the Negro population in 
particular states.? And since the em- 
ployment of a minority group is 
related to the acceptance of that 
group by the majority, employment 
data provide ready evidence of the 
status of that group in a particular 
state. 

Two Northeastern states are very 
similar in terms of their Negro popula- 
tion, namely, Ohio and New York. In 
the 1950 census, 6.5 per cent of the 
population of Ohio was Negro and 6.2 
per cent of the population of New 
York. The social class position of the 
Negro in Ohio was reviewed in a pre- 
vious study.’ It is the purpose of this 
study to show how occupation is re- 
lated to the social class position of the 
Negro in New York and to suggest 

1R. M. Frumkin, “Occupation and Major 
Mental Disorders,” in A. M. Rose (ed.), Mental 
Health and Mental Disorder: A Sociological 
Approach. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1955), 
pp. 136-160. 

2R. M. Frumkin, “Race, Occupation, and 
Social Class in Ohio,” Journal of Negro Educa- 


tion, 23:492-495, Fall, 1954. 
3 [bid. 
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some of the implications of this status 
with reference to certain problems 
with which the Negro is faced. Etio- 
logical factors in these social problems 
will be discussed and a program of 
amelioration, based on the knowledge 
derived from a study of these etiologi- 
cal factors, will be recommended. 
According to the 1950 census of New 
York, 5.7 per cent of the white civilian 
labor force was unemployed but 10.2 
per cent of the Negro labor force: 
among white males, 6.1 per cent were 
unemployed, among Negroes 11.8 per 
cent; of the white female labor force 
4.8 per cent were unemployed, among 
Negro females 8.1 per cent. Therefore, 
in 1950, there were, in New York, 
relatively fwo times as many Negroes 
unemployed as there were whites 
unemployed. In Ohio, in 1950, the 
situation was much worse, for there 
three times as many Negroes were un- 
employed as compared with whites.‘ 
This difference in unemployment might 
e due to the fact that F.E.P.C. is 
rather strong in te state of New York. 
In the following tables (Table I and 
II) one can readily see that there is a 
large number of significant differences 
in the occupational status of the white 
and Negro worker in New York. Thus, 
whereas only about 20 per cent of 
employed male Negro workers held 


4 [bid. 
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TABLE I 
Emptoyep Mate Workers IN New York, By Race, By Occupation, 1950* 
White Negro 
Occupation Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Total 3,834,158 100.0 206 ,013 100.0 
Professional and 
Semi-Professional 391 ,989 10.2 6,750 a2 
Managerial 560,135 14.7 9,574 4.6 
Clerical 363,610 9.5 20, 884 10.1 
Sales 311,530 8.0 4,748 23 
Domestic Service 5,491 0.1 PY 1.6 
Personal Service 168 ,089 4.4 21,645 10.5 
Protective Service 78 ,933 2.0 2,091 1.0 
Building Service 67,755 1.8 25 ,353 12:3 
Skilled 758,949 19.8 22,225 10.8 
Semi-skilled 750,812 19.6 54,739 26.6 
Unskilled 190,425 5.0 27 ,768 13.5 
Agricultural 186,440 4.9 6,913 3.4 








* Source: 950 U. S. Census of Population, Vol. 11. Characteristics of the Population, Part 32, New 
York. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1952. 


TABLE Il 


Emptoyep Femacte Workers IN New York, By Race, sy Occupation, 1950* 











White Negro 
Occupation Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Total 1 ,648 ,487 100.0 167 ,526 100.0 
Professional and 
Semi-Professional 220,704 13.4 8,289 4.9 
Managerial 73,999 4.5 1,925 1.1 
Clerical 582,051 3523 13,847 8.3 
Sales 122,307 7.4 2,668 1.6 
Domestic Service 70,418 4.3 60 , 333 36.0 
Personal Service 139 , 866 8.5 21,530 12.9 
Building Service 15,599 0.9 2,744 1.6 
Skilled 31,031 1.9 27185 1.3 
Semi-skilled 372,483 22.6 51,936 31.1 
Unskilled 8,091 0.5 2-9) 1.0 
Agricultural 11,938 0.7 342 0.2 








* Source: /950 U.S. Census of Population, Vol. 11. Characteristics of the Population, Part 32, New 
York. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1952. 


white-collar positions in 1950, among 
white male workers more than 42 per 
cent held such positions. Whereas only 
about 16 per cent of Negro female 
workers were employed in white-collar 


jobs, among white female workers more 
than 60 per cent held such positions. 
About 40 per cent of all male Negro 
workers held semi-skilled or unskilled 
jobs but only around 25 per cent of 
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white male workers held such jobs. 
Only about 4 per cent of white female 
workers held domestic jobs but 36 per 
cent of the total number of Negro 
female workers were thus employed. 

If one examines the median income 
of persons in various occupations one 
can readily understand that the occu- 
pational status of the Negro worker in 
New York places him in a financial 
situation which is rather precarious. 
The study of unemployment in New 
York adds more fact to this economic 
holocaust. This is so because the 
highest rates of unemployment are 
generally in the very occupations in 
which the Negro workers have been 
heavily concentrated. 

Four serious social problems, among 
others, are, in part, a result of the low 
socio-economic status of the Negro: 
(1) family instability; (2) a high inci- 
dence of mental illness; (3) a high 
incidence of mortality; and (4) a high 
incidence of crime and delinquency. 
Since income is highly correlated with 
family unity,5 the American Negro 
family is generally rather unstable.‘ 
Because there is an inverse relationship 
between rates of mental illness and 
socio-economic status,’ Negroes, since 
they have a predominantly low socio- 
economic status, have higher rates of 
mental illness than whites.* The high 
mortality rate of the Negro has been 
definitely shown to be related to low 
social class position. Furthermore, the 


5W. F. Ogburn, “Education, Income, and 
Family Unity,” American Journal of Soctology, 
53:474-476, March, 1948. 

°K. F. Frazier, “Ethnic Family Patterns: The 
Negro Family in the United States,” idid., 
53:435-438, March, 1948. 

7R. M. Frumkin, ‘“Métier, Men, and Mental 
Maladies,” Alpha Kappa Deltan, 25:10-18, 
Autumn, 1954. 

®8R. M. Frumkin, “Race and Major Mental 
Disorders: A Research Note,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 23:97-98, Winter, 1954. 


Negro has also ranked dispropor- 
tionately in rates of crime!® and 
juvenile delinquency." 

In brief, the preceding are some of 
the social problems which seem to be 
directly related to the occupational 
status of the Negro. 

One of the most closely related fac- 
tors affecting socio-economic status is 
education. The greater an individual's 
education the better are his chances 
for occupying a more favorable status 
in our society. With reference to 
education Wirth has said: “Despite the 
obvious differences between the Jews 
and the Negroes ... none can perhaps 
profit more by the historic experiences 
of the Jews than the Negroes them- 
selves. ’!? That is, the emphasis of Jews 
on getting an education has accounted, 
in large part, for their high socio- 
economic status in spite of the dis- 
crimination and prejudice they have 
had to face. According to the 1950 
census, the median number of school 
years completed by white persons 25 
years of age and over in New York was 
9.6, but only 8.6 years for Negroes. 
Economic necessity forces the young 
Negro to go to work before he has 
completed his education. Thus, in a 
recent study by Moore, 16.6 per cent 
of the Negro students who had to leave 
school did so because they had to work 


9R. M. Frumkin, The Patient as a Human 
Being (Buffalo: University of Buffalo Bookstore, 
1956), Chapter 1, “The Race of Patients.” 

10 Federal Bureau of Investigation, Uniform 
Crime Reports, 10:222, 1939. 

uW. W. Wattenberg, “Factors Linked to 
Race among Boys in Trouble with Detroit 
Police, 1948,” Journal of Negro Education, 
23:186-189, Spring, 1954. 

27, Wirth, “The Jews and the Negroes: Con- 
trasting Educational Problems,” in E. B. Lee 
and A. M. Lee (editors), Social Problems in 
America. New York: Holt, 1955, pp. 384-386. 

13. Pope, “Religion and the Class Structure,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 256:84-91, March, 1948. 
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to help support themselves or their 
families.4 Thus, one of the chief roads, 
and perhaps the very best one, educa- 
tion, is blocked for many a Negro 
youth who desires to raise his social 
status. 

Wirth is correct when he says that 
“«’,.none can perhaps profit more by 
the historic experiences of the Jews 
than the Negroes themselves” with 
reference to education but he would 
have been even more correct were his 
reference to social status as affected by 
differential fertility. The present status 
of the Jews in America today would 
have been virtually impossible were it 
not for the fact that Jews practiced 
planned parenthood. As Kirkpatrick 
put it: “The economic implications of 
differential fertility have the utmost 
significance.... A group which _be- 
cause of race...cannot control job 
supply may thrive or suffer, depending 
on fertility. A strike will not raise the 
wages of everyone in such a group, 
and excessive fertility will depress 

4F, L. Moore, “Factors Involved in Student 


Elimination from High School,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 23:117-122, Spring, 1954. 


individual earnings, assuming occupa- 
tional continuity.’”® Therefore, school 
integration will be of relatively little 
aid in raising the social status of the 
Negro if Negro youth must leave good 
integrated schools in order to help 
support unplanned families. Jews have 
reached a relatively high social status 
in American society because planned 
parenthood has allowed their children 
to stay in school in order to get the 
education which is the sine gua non of 
high social status. 

There are, of course, other ways in 
which the social class position of the 
Negro might be raised. However, view- 
ing the present situation realistically, 
self-consciously, and honestly, will lead 
Negro leaders to view planned parent- 
hood as being of prior significance to 
school integration, for educational 
opportunities will be mere will-o’-the- 
wisps unless Negro youth can stay in 
school to complete the education which 
will mean future higher status for 
them in American society. 


%C, Kirkpatrick, The Family (New York: 
Ronald, 1955), pp. 472-473. 
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aan ARE WELL-KNOWN DIFFER- 
ENCES AMONG THE VARIOUS 
SOUTHERN STATES with respect to the 
extent of educational discrimination, 
with discrimination being most pro- 
nounced in the so-called “‘Deep South.” 
The argument is frequently advanced 
that this is almost completely due to 
the fact that there is a much larger per- 
centage of non-whites in the Deep 
South, the supposition being that if a 
large number of these persons were to 
migrate from Mississippi or South 
Carolina into North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, or the Northern and Border 
states any previous differences in the 
extent of discrimination among these 
states would be greatly diminished. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to test 
the validity of this kind of argument 
unless such a mass migration has ac- 
tually taken place. A movement of 
non-whites into areas with smaller 
minority percentages is in fact occur- 
ring, but it still remains that the 
proportions of non-whites in Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, and Kentucky 
are very different—so much so that a 
state-by-state matching of counties 
with comparable minority percentages 
becomes out of the question. Statistical 
techniques are available, however, 
which make possible adjustments in 
discrimination rates so as to take 
differences in per cent non-white into 


* Since data were given for non-whites rather 
than Negroes, the former term will be used 
throughout. In only 2 out of 150 counties selected 
were there more than a handful of non-whites 
other than Negroes. 
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consideration. By means of analysis of 
covariance, we can make use of knowl- 
edge about the relationship between 
per cent non-white and discrimination 
in each of the separate states to adjust 
the discrimination figure for each state 
to a value that would be expected if 
each state had the same per cent non- 
white.! It should be pointed out that 
this kind of adjusting technique yields 
purely hypothetical figures; it cannot 
tell us what actually would happen if 
all Southern states had equal per- 
centages of non-whites. The results are 
at least suggestive, however. 

The data discussed here were taken 
from the 1950 U. S. Census and were 
collected as part of a larger study which 
will be reported elsewhere. The units 
of analysis were 150 randomly selected 
Southern counties.2 Counties ranged 
in per cent non-white from approxi- 
mately 3% to 84%, with the mean 
being 34.4%. A single measure of 
educational discrimination was used.® 
The percentages of white and non- 
white males over 25 who had completed 


1¥For a discussion of the adjusting procedure 
see M. J. Hagood and D. O. Price, Statistics for 
Sociologists, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 
pp. 489-491. Adjusting is accomplished by 
sliding mean values for each state parallel to an 
average within-state regression equation to a 
point at which ali per cent non-white figures are 
equal. 

2 Certain counties were necessarily excluded 
because of lack of data for non-whites. Virginia 
was not included because county data were not 
comparable with data from other states. 

3Jn the larger study, five additional measures 
of discrimination were used. Results for these 
measures were essentially similar to those given 
in Table I. 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF MALEs Over 25 1n 150 SouTHERN CounTIES HAVING 
CompLeTED More THAN Six YEARS OF SCHOOLING, BY Race, 1950.* 








Per Cent with 





Per More than 6 Yrs. 

State No.of Cent of Ed. 
Counties Non- Non- Adjusted 

white White white Dif. Diff. 
Mississippi 20 =52.1%t 80.1%t 29.1%f 51.0% 43.3% 
South Carolina It . 4265 69.2 25.0 44.2 40.7 
Alabama 8 42.1 66.1 pi, 40.4 37.0 
Georgia A 68.4 21.1 47.3 45.5 
Louisiana % 30 60.8 21.0 39.8 39.5 
Arkansas 10; © 321 70.3 34.2 3635 SEY 
North Carolina 24 831.1 66.8 38.1 28.7 30.1 
Florida 11 24.4 80.3 31.4 48.9 53.2 
Tennessee oS WW 67.2 41.0 26.2 35.9 
Kentucky 9 Pe 70.0 49.7 20.3 31.9 

150 

Overall Means 34.4% 69.9% 30.0% 39.9% 39.9% 








* Source: U. S. Census, 1950. 


+ Mean percentages computed using counties as units. 


more than six years of schooling were 
obtained for each county, and the 
difference between these figures was 
used as a measure of discrimination. 
Mean percentages for each state, to- 
gether with adjusted figures, are given 
in Table I. 

The striking differences between 
white and non-white educational at- 
tainment levels can readily be seen. 
States have been ranked from high to 
low with respect to per cent non-white, 
and it is apparent from inspection of 
the difference column that generally 
the greater the per cent non-white the 
greater the discrimination.‘ The range 
in differentials is from a high of 51.0 in 
Mississippi to a low of 20.3 in Ken- 
tucky. Florida stands out as the single 
major exception to the rule that 


* The product-moment correlation between per 
cent non-white and educational differentials is 
-72, a figure which is significant at the .001 level. 


differences tend to decrease as we go 
down the table. It will be noticed, 
however, that the large difference be- 
tween white and non-white attainment 
levels in Florida is due primarily to the 
very high figure for whites, a fact which 
is easily explained in terms of Florida’s 
position as a tourist center and haven 
for retired persons from the North. 
Surprisingly enough, the 20 counties 
selected from Mississippi show essen- 
tially the same pattern as the Florida 
counties, with very high white levels. 
Otherwise, white levels do not seem to 
vary much from state to state. 

When attention is turned to the ad- 
justed figures we see that, with the 
exception of Florida, differences among 
states are greatly reduced. The ex- 
tremes of Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky are brought more into line 
with the figures for other states. No- 
tice, however, that the rank ordering of 
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states with respect to discrimination is 
not greatly altered. Deep South states 
still have the higher discrimination 
rates.> Although the number of coun- 
ties sampled in each state is too small 
for adequate comparison, i: appears 
that North Carolina and Kentucky, on 
the one hand, and Georgia and Florida, 
on the other, might be expected to be 
among the extremes if all states ac- 
tually had the same percentages of 
non-whites. 

Although the adjusting process used 


5 The rank order correlation among states be- 
tween per cent non-white and differentials is 
reduced slightly from .64 to .47 when adjustment 
is made. Differences among the states, even 
— adjustment, are significant at the .001 
evel. 


leads only to hypothetical figures and 
therefore should be interpreted cau- 
tiously, the results obtained are at 
least suggestive. They seem to imply 
that as non-whites continue to disperse 
into counties having relatively smaller 
proportions of their own number we 
may expect that differences in the 
degree of discrimination may also be 
diminished although perhaps not com- 
pletely wiped out. The importance of 
the Border states seems therefore to be 
crucial. If desegregation can be firmly 
established in these states prior to any 
large influx of non-whites, then states 
such as Mississippi which are losing 
their minority population may find it 
increasingly difficult to hold the line. 
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Section C: Human Relations in the Course Offerings 
of the District of Columbia Teachers College* 


Marion E izABETH CARTER 


Division of Foreign Languages, District of Columbia Teachers College 


T= RECENT MERGER OF THE TWO 

TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE DistRIcT OF COLUMBIA was 
heralded as a great event in higher 
education for the Nation’s Capital and 
for the entire country. This coalescence 
of two curricula sharing fundamental 
likenesses in presenting teacher train- 
ing programs which fulfill the regula- 
tions of the Board of Education has, 
nevertheless, raised major problems for 
solution because of noticeable differ- 
ences in the matter of details. There- 
fore, the early years of the new and 
only teacher training institution per se 
in Washington, D. C., will, undoubt- 
edly, require constant reevaluation of 
its objectives as well as revisions and 
innovations in the course offerings as 
they fit into the program of the college 
at large. 

National and international trends of 
recent years have motivated keener 
and more vocal interest in the vast 
subject which we call human relations, 
and workshops throughout the United 
States have concentrated on the build- 
ing of more wholesome attitudes among 
peoples everywhere. Upon teacher 
training institutions rests a major part 
of the burden of preparing prospective 
teachers for their role in disseminating 
basic principles of living and a sense of 


* Adapted from “Curricular Revisions in the 
Course Offerings of the Teacher Training Pro- 
gram of Washington, D. C., in the Light of 
Human Relations.” Prepared ‘under Dr. Charles 
Trueblood for the Institute on Human Relations 
and Intergroup Understanding, American Uni- 
versity. 


values calculated to promote the best 
interest of and produce worthy results 
in our future citizens beset with 
inevitable problems. 

Indeed, the preparation of prospec- 
tive teachers is the all-important task 
of revitalizing age-old democratic 
ideas. The good yet to be achieved lies 
in the words of Everett Clinchy: 

The American schools have yet to rear a 

generation equipped to live in a New 

World Country composed of citizens 


from 47 Old World nations, of all racial 


strains and religious traditions. 


The issue which confronts us, then, 
is how well will the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College fit into the total 
program of teacher preparation course 
offerings geared to the purpose of inter- 
group education, regardless of the 
weight assigned general education, 
subject matter fields and professional 
courses? We should hope, of course, 
that the dynamics involved in the 
course planning will be incorporated in 
the total organization of the cur- 
riculum. 

The assumption is that the more 
factual knowledge one acquires con- 
cerning human relations, the more 
likely are the chances for improved 
social living in and outside of the class- 
room. Educators point to the classroom 
as the best focal point for the assimi- 
lation of factual knowledge in which is 
included that very fundamental aspect 

1 Education and Human Relations, a leaflet by 
the President of the National Conference of 


Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, p. 5. 
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concerning human relations. The man- 
ner in which the instructor deals with 
the subject is of utmost importance. It 
is also imperative that descriptive 
titles of course offerings point to the 
basic content included therein, thus 
clarifying the nature of the program 
to be effected. It is simply a question 
of good salesmanship. 

A great challenge faces educators 
today while the complexion of the en- 
tire school system undergoes the 
change occasioned by integration. It 
is during this transitional period that 
may best be introduced new operations 
destined to constructively alter the 
mold of the educative processes. 

Considerable thought has been given 
the subject of ideology as well as the 
practical tools of learning. We shall 
procede to show the need for greater 
implementation in setting up machin- 
ery for effectively executing ways and 
means of bettering human relations in 
the learning situation both in and out 
of the classroom. The models set by 
course offerings of individual institu- 
tions in various localities when studied 
collectively may serve as a guide in the 
enterprise of refining the titles and 
content of course offerings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College, 
where the Negro minority group now 
constitutes the majority insofar as en- 
rollment is concerned. 

First, an examination of the objec- 
tives as expressed in the catalogs of 
Miner and Wilson is revealing. (The 
first catalog of the new college was 
issued the spring of 1956). 

A concerted effort has been made to 
organize a single program from the 
course offerings of the two institutions. 
Not willing to discredit altogether the 
work of some individuals and groups of 
individuals, we must acknowledge that 
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interest in and awareness of the prob- 
lems of today are under consideration. 
Wilson’s latest most complete catalog 
(101 pages) issued for 1952-54 con- 
tains an excellent statement concern- 
ing the function of Wilson Teachers 
College on page 4. 


Wilson Teachers College accepts the re- 
sponsibility for developing in teachers an 
understanding of and a loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals and institutions and for 
inspiring them to attack with courage, 
resourcefulness, and high moral purpose 
national and international problems 
looking toward the establishment of 
peace, justice, and well being of all 
peoples. 


Still further on page 5 of Wilson’s cata- 
log (1952-54), the third of the eight 
immediate objectives is extremely 
meaningful. It reads as follows: 


The college is trying to bring before stu- 
dents the basic issues involved in such 
important present-day problems as in- 
ternational relations, race relations, 
religion, and labor problems and help 
prospective teachers to learn the tech- 
niques effective in solving these difficult 
problems. 


In the abbreviated 1954-1956 Wil- 
son catalog consisting of 55 pages with 
the listing of course offerings minus the 
descriptive titles, the function and 
objectives of the college are omitted, 
and significant statements like those 
quoted above are obviously lacking. 

The recent Miner catalogs are not at 
all articulate on this matter. Moreover, 
the 1956-57 catalog of the District of 
Columbia Teachers College, following 
the precedent of the Wilson catalog, 
1954-1956, focuses upon the broad 
professional field of teaching in its 
statement of purpose, without allusion 
to specific and vital areas of endeavor 
cited in the past in Wilson catalogs, 
which constitute the very framework 
of reference for our thesis. 
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Even granting certain latitudes sug- 
gested by Helen Amerman, it still 
remains unquestionably evident that a 
program built around human relations 
needs great reinforcement in the course 
offerings as listed in the catalog for 
1956-57 for the District of Columbia 
Teachers College. Our first casual 
judgment may be modified, however, 
by consideration of the possibilities of 
discrepancies between courses listed 
and those offered; inability to deter- 
mine what proportion of the course is 
given; pertinent matters covered in 
courses that may not appear in the 
descriptive titles; and finally, the 
quality of the instruction cannot be 
ascertained. 

In view of our proposal to suggest 
ways for improving teacher education 
through course offerings conceived in 
the light of human relations and in 
accordance with the objectives set 
forth in the Handbook on Intergroup 
Education, 1953, issued by the Super- 
intendent of Schools of the District of 
Columbia, the purpose of this study is 
as follows: 1) to determine what can be 
salvaged from the present course offer- 
ings that possibly may treat human 
relations according to the perspective 
and new impetus that the whole sub- 
ject is currently receiving; 2) to point 
out what implementation these courses 
need in order to sharpen the realiza- 
tion of the goals sought; and, 3) to 
suggest innovations which seem highly 
desirable. 

Before analyzing and evaluating the 
titles of course offerings studied for 
this project, opinions advanced by 
several pioneering scholars in the field 
of human relations bear repetition, 
since they are applicable to our sub- 
ject.? The essence of their observations 
is as follows: 


From the point of view of general 
inclusiveness, it would seem that the 
scope of intergroup education to in- 
clude particularly problems of race, 
ethnic, religious, and national groups is 
realistically conceived in the aggregate 
of colleges in America. (This is true of 
the teacher training institutions which 
have been studied here). Intergroup 
education, however, is often fragmen- 
tary in its coverage in many individual 
institutions as well as within individual 
courses within a single institution. 

Separately, even fully described 
courses in Latin-American studies, the 
subject of race relations, etc., cannot 
provide adequately for intergroup edu- 
cation. Nor can an elective course in 
Russian-American relations in which 
anti-semitism is frequently dealt with 
or treated as a mere trifle, possibly 
satisfy the crying need of today. There 
is an ever growing need for world- 
mindedness and a demand for inquiry 
into the roots of difficulties, tensions 
and negative behavior patterns. 

In the light of human relations the 
aim undergirding all formal studies as 
well as informal studies and extra- 
curricular activities should be: To seek 
to develop basic knowledge, skills and 
abilities, which are the common pos- 
session of educated persons every- 
where; to interweave into all phases of 
education the principle of good living, 
seeking to recognize behavior that 
varies from the commonly accepted 
standards so that it may be dealt with 
forthrightly and with high moral pur- 
pose; and, to seek character formation 
per se in order that a democratic 
society may be constructed for tomor- 


2 Marjorie B. Smiley, Intergroup Education and 
the American College, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1952. 
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row in which all may enjoy equal rights 
to freedom according to individual 
merit, regardless of physical make-up, 
religious practices, culture pattern, 
language background and sex. 

In this study our principal guide is a 
remarkable work: Instruction in Race 
Relations in American Colleges and 
Universities, by Helen Amerman, Chi- 
cago, 1950. The author defines “race 
relations” in the broad sense. It means, 
hence, groups where differences in race, 
nationality, ethnic background and 
religious affiliations are noted. In order 
to determine which courses treated the 
subject she looked in the descriptive 
titles of the course for wording such as 
the following: 1) Race relations, race 
problems, intergroup relations; 2) Con- 
tributions of one or more minority 
groups to American culture; 3) History 
of one or more minority groups in 
America; 4) Civil rights; 5) Industrial 
relations involving problems of minori- 
ties; 6) Studies of personality and 
culture; 7) Studies of prejudice, stereo- 
types, etc.; 8) Intergroup education; 
9) Community relations; 10) Attitudes; 
11) Individual differences involving 
race; 12) Religious background; 13) 
Minority culture; 14) Anthropological 
aspects of concepts of race; 15) Meth- 
ods of teaching foreigners; 16) Negro- 
American culture. 

The actual basis of our study is the 
Educational Directory, Part III, 
Higher Education, Washington, D. C.: 
Accredited Institutions Belonging to 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, effective date 
March 1954-1955, according to listings 
of the N.E.A. and the United States 
Office of Education. 

Following a perusal of the Miner 
Teachers College catalog, 1953-55 and 
the Wilson Teachers College catalogs, 


1952-54 and 1954-56, a study for 
comparative basis was made of the 
catalogs of twenty institutions for 
teacher education. The institutions 
were selected to represent a geographic 
distribution, so that a fair sampling of 
current trends in the area of our in- 
terest may thus be derived. Insofar as 
many liberal arts colleges and universi- 
ties likewise prepare students for 
teacher certificates and are not sepa- 
rated from the list of teacher training 
institutions, five other institutions 
especially noted for progressive pro- 
grams have been chosen. Some obser- 
vations worth noting in the outset are 
the following generalities: 


1. Even though some course descrip- 
tions in matters which concern hu- 
man relations may bear only the 
traditional statements in education 
such as the psychology of human 
behavior, the study of the adoles- 
cent, and do not capitalize the main 
problems of human behavior: wrong 
attitudes, misconceptions, and the 
more serious problems of prejudices, 
these institutions may loom forth 
with up-to-date offerings in courses 
such as “Ornithology” and “Radio 
and Television Techniques.” 


2. A page by page scrutiny of the 
catalog descriptive titles may reveal 
some attempts at bridging gaps in 
human relations in unlikely sources 
such as international folk dances in 
the program of health and physical 
education: for example, at Teachers 
College of New Britain, Connecticut, 
according to the 1952-53 catalog, 
and at Central State College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma (1953-55), or in 
the ‘Art of Indians of the Southwest, 
Mexico, and Canada” at Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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A comparative study of the status of 
human relations in_ representative 
American colleges and _ universities 
devoted to teacher preparation as evi- 
denced by their course offerings enables 
us to make a valid appraisal of the 
same in the District of Columbia 
Teachers College, and thus facilitate a 
constructive criticism for the improve- 
ment of human relations within the 
college program. 

In this survey the states represented 
by their teacher training institutions 
include Alabama, Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Wisconsin. The 
liberal arts catalogs consulted include 
those of Duke, Cornell, Sarah Law- 
rence, Russell Sage and Wellesley. 

In the original compilation of data 
courses whose descriptive titles show 
some semblance of the problem of 
human relations were placed in the 


Jirst category; those showing a marked 


degree of articulateness were assigned 
to a second category; and in the third 
category were grouped courses whose 
descriptive titles appear extremely sig- 
nificant in matters pertaining to atti- 
tudes, individual differences, departure 
from the norm, and more particularly, 
problems dealing with race, culture 
patterns, national groups and religious 
preferences. 

For purpose of conservation and 
relevance to the subject we shall ex- 
clude the first two categories of listings 
of courses found in the 25 institutions 
and deal, exclusively, with the last and 
most helpful one. The courses are 
primarily elective and occur mainly in 
the area of the social sciences and 
educational psychology. In most in- 
stances the higher the course numeral 


the more advanced is the level of the 
course. 

Courses in sociology and anthro- 
pology clearly incorporating human 
relations in their descriptive titles 
specify intercultural patterns; prob- 
lems of minority groups; the economic 
and political status of the Negro, the 
Jew, the Mexican and the Asiatic; 
race relations with special reference to 
Negro-white relations; interrelations 
between Jew and Gentile, Protestant 
and Catholic, “American” and immi- 
grant.’ 

The titles of courses in education and 
psychology suggest valuable content in 
the study of interrelations, covering 
such topics as customs, group hostili- 
ties, group identification, origin and 
continuity of cultures, and methods of 
teaching non-English speaking stu- 
dents.‘ 

Religion, history and psychology 
investigate each of the major religious 
faiths in its historical setting, set forth 
its beliefs and practices and make 
contrasts and comparisons relative to 
contemporary problems in world 
religions.® 


3Sociology 424 (State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama, catalog of 1953-54). Soci- 
ology 331 (Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway, Arkansas, 1953-54 catalog). Sociology 
573 (lowa State Teachers College, January, 
1953). Sociology 333-335 (State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minnesota, 1953-54 catalog). 
Sociology 102 (Wisconsin State College, Rau- 
Claire, Wisconsin, 1952-54 catalog). Sociology 
and Anthropology 215-217 (Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, Undergraduate cata- 
log, 1952-53). Sociology and ieee 209 
(Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
1953-54 catalog). 

4Education 96A (Teachers College of New 
Britain, Connecticut, 1952-53 catalog). Educa- 
tion 426: Social Psychology (Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, 1953-54 catalog). 
Psychology 323 (Cornell University, College of 
Arts and Sciences, 1953-54 catalog). 

5 History 291 (Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, 1953-54 catalog). Psy- 
chology 148: Religions of the World (Kansas 
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The analysis of the descriptive titles 
of course offerings in twenty teacher 
training institutions and five liberal 
arts colleges points to a promising 
trend with respect to the total picture 
of human relations. Much, however, 
remains to be achieved in the matter 
of inclusiveness of the coverage of the 
subject within individual institutions 
and within individual courses in given 
institutions. Although emphasis on 
human relations occurs essentially in 
courses in anthropology, sociology, and 
educational psychology, elements in 
human relations receive diversity of 
treatment in a wide range of fields: in 
education, language (English and for- 
eign), social sciences (geography, his- 
tory, government, economics, political 
science, international relations), and 
even in art and physical education. 

These institutions into whose pro- 
grams we have some insight indicate 
that they are definitely facing the 
serious and acute problems that spring 
forth from a nation emerging from a 
second World War, seriously concerned 
over a Cold War and the critical status 
of national and international affairs. 
The difficult times create greater com- 
plexities in the warp of our society, 
where, despite the diversity in re- 
ligions, race, language backgrounds 
and culture patterns, people must be 
more closely bound together. 

The problem of human relations is 
shared by all institutions of learning, 
but certainly it is strategically import- 
ant that teacher training institutions 
should deal adequately with these 
problems, for in the teachers of the 
future is entrusted the major part of 
the task of molding the sentiments and 
actions of the Nation. Washington, 


State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas, 
1953-54 catalog). 


D. C. should take the lead in cham- 
pioning the noble cause. 

Descriptive titles do not tell the 
whole story of the calibre of the in- 
struction that the future teachers of 
America are receiving. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be denied that significant 
titles are desirable and should suggest 
what actually occurs in the classroom. 

It is obvious that, in the light of 
human relations quantitatively and 
qualitatively, the subject needs to 
occupy a greater position in the course 
offerings of the newly merged teacher 
training institution in Washington, 
D. C. In other teacher training institu- 
tions in the Nation where a variety of 
course offerings which deal with human 
relations is noteworthy, we still see by 
the high numerals, and by their being 
apparently electives, that relatively 
few students of the entire college en- 
rollment pursue these courses. Despite 
the expansion of the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College to include 
graduate offerings and undergraduate 
major fields of business, music and 
physical education, and a minor field 
of speech, for students preparing to 
teach in the secondary schools, the 
subject of human relations has made 
no noticeable advance as an interdis- 
ciplinary feature. 

Indeed, the picture is one that needs 
much improvement in the present 
status of the young District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College. Of an aggregate 
of 405 course offerings, including 58 
yielding graduate credit only, a rela- 
tive few suggest a semblance of 
treatment of the subject of human 
relations. And only a still more limited 
few show a degree of articulateness on 
the subject. 

Of the required courses for the first 
two years in the general education 
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program all students are reached by 
basic courses that once expressed some 
phase of human relations; they are: 
namely, English 101-102 and History 
101-102, and elementary and second- 
ary majors pursue the required Educa- 
tion 101. Education 101 once incor- 
porated some facets of human relations 
in its descriptive title but now is less 
explicitly phrased. English 101—102 (p. 
80), District of Columbia Teachers 
College catalog, 1956-57, is now Com- 
position (as in Miner’s catalog, 1953- 
55, p. 45). English 101 (p. 61), Wilson’s 
catalog, 1952-54, is a course in litera- 
ture and part 3 reads: “‘Consideration 
of human relations and current prob- 
lems of students and the society in 
which they live, as suggested and 
illustrated in literature.” History 101— 
102 (p. 133) of the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College catalog omits the 
vital part which appears in Wilson’s 
catalog, 1954-56. History 101-102 in 
Miner’s catalog, 1953-55, was a survey 
of historical development from earliest 
times to the present. The excellent 
part omitted in the present catalog (p. 
90 of the Wilson catalog, 1952-54) 
reads: “Western European civilization 
was carried into all corners of the world 
and acted as yeast to produce the 
ferment in modern India, China, and 
Japan. In order to understand at all 
the conflicting forces about us we must 
study the history of Civilization since 
1660.” 

As a requirement for students ma- 
joring in elementary education Orien- 
tation in Education 101 is the equiva- 
lent of Education 101 (p. 31) at Miner 
in 1953-55, and loses in its descriptive 
title some significant statements found 
in Education 103, Wilson Teachers 
College, 1952-54, p. 54: “The purpose 
and function of our program of educa- 


tion for children, the origin and 
development of our school systems, and 
current problems the country is facing 
in providing educational opportunities 
for all children are considered in this 
course.” 

Among courses with a moderate 
degree of articulateness on the subject 
of human relations we find as a re- 
quirement for a major in Spanish on 
the secondary level Spanish 302: In- 
troduction to Spanish-American litera- 
ture—‘“‘Ibero-American literature and 
its relation to the life of Spanish 
Americano. Problems of “el indio” and 
“el negro.” 

Foreign language studies play a 
minor role in the District of Columbia 
Teachers College. It is the only area 
excluded from general education, and 
there is no foreign language require- 
ment either for entrance or for the 
degree. 

As an elective in geography, World 
Cultures 456 (p. 141) treats “factors 
which underlie the evolution, distribu- 
tion, and migration of races, and 
cultural groups are studied with the 
purpose of developing a sane point of 
view concerning peoples of the 
world...” 

Courses with some indication of 
treatment of human relations in the 
undergraduate school for a major in 
geography are: Geography 252, Eco- 
nomic Geography; and Geography 253, 
Geography of South America. 

On the graduate leve} courses which 
point to some semblance of treatment 
of human relations include Psychology 
551-552, Advanced Educational Psy- 
chology (p. 78); and Geography 555, 
Problems in Economic Geography 
(p. 142). 

For nurses, Sociology 322 N (p. 
144), is meaningful: “Emphasis is 
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given to those which are of concern to 
nurses, such as crime and delinquency, 
family, poverty and dependence, hous- 
ing, race relations, and population 
shift and composition.” 

With exception, perhaps, of Sociol- 
ogy 322 N for nurses, in no instance is 
there a course in the present catalog 
of the District of Columbia where 
captions appear as graphic as those 
found in the comparative study of 
course offerings in other institutions 
investigated for this paper. 

A list of electives found at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers College 
which show some semblance of treat- 
ment of human relations are as follows: 


. . 408 “ 
1. Education ro p. 70 = 


Education 442, p. 37, Miner— 
1953-55 
408, 409, p. 56, Wilson—1952-54 
409 (408 omitted), p. 36, Wilson 
—1954-56 
“European Backgrounds of Ameri- 
can Education” 
Comparative Education and Inter- 
national Understanding 
Education 490: Teaching the slow- 
Learned Child, p. 72 
Education 491: Teaching the 
Gifted Child, p. 72 
Education 492: Teaching the Low 
Reading Ability Child, p. 72 


to 


. Psychology 256: Abnormal Psy- 
chology, p. 76 
Psychology 452: Mental Hygiene, 
p. 76 
Psychology 453-454: 
Health Workshop, p. 77 
Psychology 458: Psychology of the 
Physically Handicapped, p. 77 


Mental 


3. English 215 3] = 
“World Literature” 216 P- “a 


English 351, p. 49, Miner— 
1953-55 

English 318, 319, p. 63, Wilson 
—1952-54 

English 318, 319, p. 39, Wilson 
—1954-56 


4. Health Education 301: Advanced 
Hygiene, p. 110 


5. History 313: Social and Political 
History of Latin America, p. 136 
History 402: Contemporary His- 
tory, p. 136 
History 409: The Far East Since 
1895, p. 137 
History 411: American Constitu- 
tional History, p. 137 


6. Geography 354: Geography of 
Central America and the Carib- 
bean, p. 140 


*7. Government 341: American Na- 
tional Government, p. 143 
Government 441: International 
Relations, p. 143 


8. Music 402: Music Literature: Op- 
era, p. 92 


9. Sociology — p. 144 = 


Sociology 201-202, p. 77, Miner 
—1953-55 
“Introduction to Sociology” 
Sociology 224-228, p. 55, Wilson 
—1952-54 
“Modern Social Problems” 
Sociology 224-228, p. 55, Wilson 
—1954-56 


10. Science 421: Genetics and Evolu- 
tion, p. 126 


Bearing in mind the similarities in 
the course offerings featuring human 
relations in the current catalog of the 





* Required for a major in History. 
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District of Columbia Teachers College 
and recent catalogs of Miner and 
Wilson Teachers College, the first 
proposal is for the retention of the best 
phraseology for highlighting human 
relations. The second suggestion is 
that the course offerings receive gen- 
uine implementation derived from 
elements included in the descriptive 
titles of course offerings in other 
institutions in subject-matter fields 
such as Sociology. (Note: the abstract 
wording of the description of Sociology 
221 and 222—formerly 224 and 228 at 
Wilson, and 201 and 202 at Miner). 
Geography and history courses need 
much enrichment in the new program 
according to the requirements exacted 
of courses treating human relations. 
The courses in Negro Life and History 
given at Miner and now eliminated 
deserve a place in the cirriculum. 
Finally, the laboratory experiences 
described for student teaching need to 
include specifically areas of stress and 
strain. Student teachers need experi- 
ences with children in lower socio- 
economic brackets, children of various 
linguistic backgrounds, children be- 
longing to different races. 

As for the introduction of new fea- 
tures in the course offerings, let us 
consider first the matter of a foreign 
language requirement. Although 
teacher training institutions follow the 
modern tendency of departure from a 
foreign language requirement, it is 
feasible that the strict language re- 
quirement of liberal arts colleges be 
incorporated in a program for teacher 
education, particularly in view of the 
current innovation of foreign language 
study in the elementary school, the 
first generation Americans to be 
taught, the language barrier that pre- 
vents democratic procedures, and the 


status of international affairs. Apropos 
of the subject of language study, the 
Reverend Frank L. Fadner says: “We 
ought not to forget that the man who 
has set out on the adventure of lan- 
guage in his early youth is not likely 
to fall heir to the sentimental pro- 
vincialism of romantic nationalism and 
racism.... Language study and at- 
tainment are ancillary: language is the 
handmaid of history. A  unilingual 
historian is a monstrosity. . . . To come 
anywhere near meriting the tag “liber- 
ally educated” the young American 
must have facility in handling the 
historical, recorded products of foreign 
thought.’ 


Concerning other possibilities for in- 
creasing the range that human rela- 
tions may occupy in teacher education, 
there is the possibility of a required 
orientation course in the humanities 
and the introduction of technical 
courses in anthropology. The history 
of Russia as well as the Russian lan- 
guage also seem advisable for a new 
program. (See History 332: History of 
Russia, State Teachers College, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama and Geography 438: 
Soviet Union—Its Lands and Popula- 
tion, Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway, Arkansas). 

In planning the course offerings of 
the merged teacher training institution 
many of the so-called basic courses can 
be reconstructed around the core of 
human relations. Many of the electives 
may be so restricted in given areas so 
that many students will be enrolled in 
them. An increase in both quality and 


® Report of the Fifth Annual Round Table 
Meeting on Linguistics and Language Teaching, 
edited by Hugo J. Mueller, The Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics, School of Foreign 
— Georgetown University, September, 
1954. 
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variety is an important factor to be 
considered in planning a program de- 
signed to foster better human rela- 
tions. Finally, the total organization 
of the college should reinforce what is 
attempted in the classroom, and the 
objectives of the college should be 
clearly set forth. 

The study of the course offerings of 


other institutions of higher learning 
kindles renewed enthusiasm for the 
kind of program which may be planned 
for the new merged teacher training 
institution. On the District of Colum- 
bia Teachers College rests the leader- 
ship in preparing teachers to live and 
teach a democracy of cultures and help 
create a free society of individuals. 














Section D: Meeting the Psychosocial Crises of Negro 
Youth Through a Coordinated Guidance Service 


Wo. F. Brazziez, Jr. 


Associate Professor of Education, Southern University 


7 PIVOTAL FOCUS OF FUTURE 
EDUCATION IN THE TECHNICAL 
sociETY, which is developing in the 
United States, will be the guidance 
services offered by school and com- 
munity to the youth of the nation and 
the guidance centered instruction of- 
fered by every teacher in the classroom. 
Negro students in the South and in the 
various other areas of Negro popula- 
tion concentration have unique needs 
which demand unique programs of 
guidance services if the cultural gap is 
to be bridged and if the ever increasing 
array of psychosocial pitfalls inherent 
in an industrial civilization is to be 
minimized. These factors are quite 
evident to people in the profession and 
for the sake of brevity are herewith 
listed but not enlarged upon: 
1. Societal demands are becoming in- 
creasingly complex. _ Technological 
changes are pervading industry. Com- 
munication and transportation are at- 
taining new and astounding speeds. 
International contacts are becoming 
closer and all are causing diverse political 
and economic problems to arise. 
2. The emphasis in a technical society 
upon specialization of function and the 
attendant problems of choice and suita- 
bility of individual to an activity. 
3. The increasing rate of juvenile prob- 
lems which seem to indicate a need for 
the reorienting of societal institutions to 
allow a more optimum psychological 
moratorium at adolescence. 
4. The two-fold problem of the Negro 
which includes the need not only to keep 
pace in the rapidly advancing technical 
society but to close a cultural gap as 
well. 


*Ginsberg, Eli, The Negro Potential, New 


The present generation of Negro 
adolescent students must meet these 
challenges successfully to advance. The 
future generations must meet them to 
survive. It is quite evident that these 
problems lend frustration to the pres- 
ent generation. The literature in this 
field clearly reveals the current areas of 
psychological crises for Negro youth. 


These crises begin psychosocially at 
the preadolescent period when racial 
cleavage in Negrowhite groups first 
makes an impact upon the growing 
child. Criswell found that this impact 
takes place at grades five and six.! Goff 
identified an extensive list of fears and 
frustration caused by cleavage which 
contributed to emotional instability.* 
Page identified emotional factors in 
reading difficulties,® and Healy and 
Bronner identified certain emotional 
factors in juvenile delinquency or when 
the frustrated individual rebels finally 
against society.* 

It is clear that if the Negro adoles- 
cent is to successfully meet these 
rather unique crises, as well as the 


York: Columbia University Press, 1956, Chapter 
Two. 

1 Criswell, John, “Racial Cleavage in Negro- 
White Groups”, Sociometry, Vol. 1, January, 
1937. 

3 Goff, Regina, “Problems of the Emotional 
Difficulty Due To Race”, Journal of Negro 
Education, Winter 1950. 

6 Page, James A., “Emotional Factors in 
Reading Disability”, Education, Volume 72, 
September, 1950. 

4 Healy W. and A. F. Bronner, ““What Makes 
A Child Delinquent?” Forty Seventh Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
1948, pp. 30-47. 
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other universal crises of adolescence, 
that a rather comprehensive program 
of guidance services must be offered. 
Professional guidance services for pub- 
lic schools is an emerging concept but 
suffice it to say it is a rapidly emerging 
one. In the year 1937-37 less than 10 
per cent of all secondary schools had 
professional staffs and coordinated ser- 
vices. In 1946 the number had risen to 
16.4 per cent. However, these schools 
enrolled 49.7 per cent of all secondary 
pupils in the country. Present data 
indicate wide discrepancies which are 
noted from state to state. The District 
of Columbia during this period had 
such services in 85.7 per cent of it’s 
schools while Alabama had services in 
3.2 per cent of it’s schools. There is 
also a discrepancy in the services of- 
fered in dual systems in some southern 
states. Louisiana reported services in 
33.6 per cent of schools for whites 
while 31.2 per cent of the Negro 
schools had these services for 1956-57. 
Although the statistics show no sig- 
nificant differences the discrepancy 
becomes evident when preparation of 
personnel is considered. There were 
107 (82.02 per cent) persons listed as 
trained counselors by the state office of 
education for the season and 21 (17.98 
per cent) listed as combination teacher- 
counselors. There were no trained 
counselors listed for the Negro schools 
and three (.5 per cent) combination 
teacher-counselors. The remaining per-- 
sons were listed as having released 
time for counseling and _ possessed 
varying degrees of preparation. Re- 
sponsibility of the school as a social 
agency rests with the state but has 
been delegated to a large extent to the 
local constituency. It is therefore the 
responsibility of the local people of a 
school district and their leadership to 


assure each child the benefits of the 
services. 

As an emerging discipline, guidance 
has been attended by much confusion 
as to ways and means to perform the 
task. Early guidance (1908) was rooted 
in vocational placement but has since 
emerged to envelop educational and 
personal-social guidance as well. The 
trend seems to be towards the con- 
sideration of the guidance program as a 
system of services which are offered to 
every student throughout his attend- 
ance in the public school system and to 
a certain extent after he leaves the 
system. The main services could be 
grouped as follows: 


1. The Student Inventory and Ap- 
praisal Services 
. The Information and Orientation 
Services 
3. The Counseling and Psychothera- 
peutic Services 
4. The Placement and Follow-up 
Services 


to 


The Student Inventory and Appraisal 
Services 


This service seeks to record for 
future reference by counselors, educa- 
tional institutions and employers perti- 
nent data concerning the growth of 
the individual in intelligence, emotions, 
personality, physique, skills in voca- 
tions etc. It also records genital and 
environmental factors surrounding this 
growth. The sources of data are as 
varied as the environment itself, they 
include: 

1. Home visits contributions—socio-eco- 

nomic position of family, sibling rela- 


tionships, patterns of home authority 
and other less universal factors. 

2. Teacher contributions—anecdotal rec- 
ords of growth and _ development, 
achievement records in academic sub- 
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jects, sociometric data and general 
observation data. 


3. Psychometric contribution—general 
and special aptitude, achievement, intel- 
ligence tests; personality, emotional 
interest and social inventories. 


4. Interview contributions—problems of 
a unique nature, growth in professed 
vocational interests and other data of 
less universal nature. 


The Information and Orientation Ser- 
vices 


This service seeks systematically to 
make available to each student in- 
formation concerning: 


1. The school’s traditions, history 
and objectives 

2. School curricula and courses 

3. Ways and means of developing 
social skills 

4, Introduction to the world of work 

5. Introduction to opportunities for 
further study 

6. Attitudinal orientation to the 
finer aspects of the heritage 


The information is systematically 
made available through a variety of 
media which include: 


1. Integration in classroom instruc- 
tion 

. Special library books where litera- 
ture on occupational-educational 
and personal-social information 
pointed towards the pre-adoles- 
cent and adolescent is gathered. 


to 


3. Film, visiting resource persons 
drawn regularly from the com- 
munity and classes in guidance, 
occupations or personal and social 
living. 


The Negro student is in special need 
of community information on techni- 
cal opportunities for which he might 


train which heretofore remained closed 
to him. The concentration of industries 
in certain areas and the migratory 
tendencies of the Negro and the 
American people in general renders 
this service doubly important, and 
more difficult. 


Counseling Service 


This service attempts to provide the 
opportunity for professional considera- 
tion of unique and individual problems. 
It ranges from the simple giving of 
information to highly specialized psy- 
chotherapy. It should not be attempted 
by persons who are not trained and 
certified in the discipline. 

It is the pivotal focus of the guidance 
services and it behooves every school 
to avail itself of a certified counselor 
for each one hundred fifty students. 
Counseling alone does not constitute a 
guidance service and it is only when it 
is integrated with a complete guidance 
service that it becomes meaningful. 

An issue in the guidance services is 
the extent to which teachers should 
attempt to counsel. The trend seems to 
be towards concentration of all counsel- 
ing with the exception of information 
giving interviews in the hands of 
trained counselors. Tyler notes that 
“some persons are born counselors, 
some achieve counseling and some have 
counseling thrust upon them.” She also 
notes that such diverse backgrounds 
might be simultaneously present in 
any given school system.’ LeFever, 
Turrel and Weitzel observe that: “It is 
not surprising to find that so old and 
widely used a tool for personalized 
guidance should be associated with the 
belief that the great mother-heart is 


TTyler, Leona, The Work of the Counselor, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Company, 
the preface. 


4 


the sole requisite of the counselor.’ 
Both recommend, in light of the psy- 
chosocial factors involved, that profes- 
sional services be retained for the 
institution. 

The Negro student has unique needs 
in the area of counseling. Human be- 
havior is largely governed by a sense 
of role of self or a self-concept which 
begins with a “mother image” gained 
by the infant at birth and modified by 
the several environmental forces as he 
wends his way through life. An image 
and environmental heritage which re- 
flect high esteem and integrity con- 
tribute heavily to the development of 
individuals of the same order. 

Concepts and roles of self may be 
reoriented through the learning ex- 
periences of the individual. The en- 
vironmental heritage of the Negro 
student in many cases will contribute 
negatively to this process. It remains 
for the counseling services to suggest 
the experiences necessary for the indi- 
vidual to break through the seemingly 
impervious wall of accumulated condi- 
tionings and emerge as a truly creative 
person. 


Placement and Follow-up Services 


This service attempts through the 
several services of the school to place 
the individual in the next step and to 
follow-up the placemert to assure 
satisfaction in the situation. A variety 
of placement situations might occur 
and again only a coordinated service 
can hope to be effective. Placement 
and follow-up universally take place in 
the following situations: 


1. Placement in educational pro- 








5 LeFever, Turrell and Weitzel, Principles and 
Techniques of Guidance, New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1950, p. 347. 
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gram of the school through coun. 
seling. 

2. Making the next step in personal- 
social situations through counsel- 
ing. 

. Selecting a vocation and begin- 
ning to train for it. 

4, Placement in vocational or ap- 

prenticeship programs upon grad- 
uation. 


i>) 


5. Placement in institutions for fur- 
ther study. 


Keys to success in this service focus 
upon encouragement of the individual 
to use available information to make 
the decision to take the next step and 
cooperation on the part of the entire 
staff of the school in dredging up the 
opportunities for local vocational and 
institutional placement. New fields are 
constantly opening for the trained 
Negro student. Young trainees must be 
constantly alerted (awakened) to these 
new fields and their requirements in 
preparation. 

Keys to success in the entire guid- 
ance program focus on the coordina- 
tion of the services. Atomistic or com- 
partmentalized services can not hope 
to be effective no matter now diligently 
they may be pursued. One of the 
strongest principles that an institution 
can adhere to as regards the services 
is that guidance should be continuous, 
coordinated (by someone so desig- 
nated) for all persons and, at all grade 
levels, that it should strive towards self 
direction on the part of every student 
but should look first to the worth of 
the individual as a human being. 

The Negro child is in serious need of 
this type of impetus if future genera- 
tions are to realize the tremendous 
potential which is expected of him. 
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While traditional guidance programs 
begin at the junior high school level, 
it is the firm conviction of the writer 
that the Negro child in order to over- 
come the hampering confines of his 
heritage must receive the advantages of 
guidance centered instruction as soon as 
possible. It is in this type of instruction 
that he learns of other types of work 
that people do besides the sometimes 
drudging labor performed by his 
parents, of other less shabby types of 
existences which people lead. Imagina- 
tions are stimulated and dreams are 
nurtured. Without them the generation 
loses heart and is apt to rebel against 
society or worse yet become leaden, 


ineffectual personalities committed 
only to living out the time allotted him 
in human existence. 

A commonwealth or a nation can- 
not hope to remain strong or to survive 
which allows a large percentage of it’s 
population to function at sub-par 
levels. It is perhaps requesting too 
much of Negro youth to demand that 
the obstacles blocking his optimum 
development be surmounted with the 
traditional offerings of the curriculum 
as his only weapon. Systematic guid- 
ance services might smooth the road 
somewhat and assure uninterrupted 
progress through each of his psycho- 
social crises. 





Section E: Non-resident Students and Non-resident Fees 


J. S. SaunpDLe 


Assistant County Superintendent, Mercer County Schools, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Db RECENT YEARS NON-RESI- 

DENT STUDENT FEES CHARGED AT 
MOST STATE COLLEGES have been con- 
stantly increased to such an extent 
that many undergraduate students 
desirous of attending state colleges and 
universities outside of the state in 
which they reside cannot do so. This 
prompted the writing of this article. 
The article is partially based on the 
findings of an investigation embracing 
the replies to a letter of inquiry re- 
cently written to twenty-one colleges 
in seven different states to ascertain 
(1) their total enrollment for the past 
five years; (2) their non-resident stu- 
dent enrollment for the past five 
years; (3) their fee for resident stu- 
dents for the past five years; (4) their 
fee for non-resident students for the 
past five years; and (5) what effect the 
increase in non-resident student fee has 
had on the number of non-resident 
students at the college during the 
past five years? 

The letters to the twenty-one col- 
leges were sent as follows: (1) a letter 
was written to two formerly all-white 
colleges in each of the seven states and 
a letter was written to one formerly 
all-Negro college in each of the seven 
states, (2) a letter was written to two 
formerly all-white colleges in each of 
the seven states because there are 
many more formerly all-white colleges 
than formerly all-Negro colleges in 
each state. 

Of the types of colleges that said 
“Yes” to the query, “Do you feel that 
the raise in out-of-state student fee has 


84 


had any effect on the out-of-state 
student enrollment during the past 
five years?”, five were small colleges! 
and four were large colleges. Three of 
the large colleges and two small 
colleges said “‘No’’. Three large col- 
leges and four small ones made no 
comment. 


Non-resident Student Fee Policies Re- 
vealed By Replies From Twenty-One 
Colleges In Seven Different States In 
The Study From 1951-1952 To 1955- 
1956 And How They Vary 


From the replies of the twenty-one 
colleges written, it can be seen from 
Table I what the non-resident student 
fee was in 1951-1952, and what it was 
in 1955-1956, five years later. 

The replies from the twenty-one 
colleges surveyed show that the non- 
resident student fee varies widely 
among the states. Non-resident stu- 
dents pay from $70.00 to $369.50 more 
for an academic year of nine months 
than do resident students. In case the 
non-resident students attend summer 
school, the non-resident fee is relatively 
higher. 

The non-resident student fee not 
only varies from state to state, but it 
varies often from college to college 
within a state. In most of the states the 
non-resident student fee was different 
in all of the three colleges queried in 
that state: in one college the non- 


1 A small college is considered to be one with 
an enrollment of 1,200 or less. A large college is 
considered to be one with an enrollment above 
1,200. 
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TABLE I 


Non-RESIDENT STUDENT FEE IN THE TWENTY-ONE Co.ieces 1n 1951-1952 
AND IN 1955-1956 











Percent of 
College Non-Resident Student Fee Increase 
1951-1952 1955-1956 or Decrease 

College A $105.00 $105.00 0.0 
College B 107.00 75.00 —29.9 
College C 225.00 105.00 — 53.3 
College D 50.00 100.00 100.0 
College E 100.00 130.00 30.0 
College F 120.00 180.00 50.0 
College G 150.00 150.00 0.0 
College H 150.00 150.00 0.0 
College I 150.00 150.00 0.0 
College J 250.00 250.00 0.0 
College K 200 .00 250.00 25.0 
College L 200 .00 300.00 50.0 
College M 210.00 300 .00 42.8 
College N 159.00 288 .00 81.1 
College O 202.50 500.00 146.9 
College P 160.00 214.00 3337 
College Q 400.00 500.00 20.0 
College R 200.00 200 .00 0.0 
College S 200.00 350.00 75.0 
College T 200.00 350.00 75.0 
College U 200 .00 350.00 75.0 








resident student fee was $288.00; in 
another $300.00 and $500.00 in the 
third college. It was found that one 
state charges from $75.00 to $225.00 
for non-resident student fee for an 
academic year, while another state 
charges from $300.00 to. $500.00, or 
even more. Apparently the out-of- 
state college fee is being increased 
without taking into consideration the 
out-of-state college student’s ability to 
pay. 

It is interesting to note that there 
was no uniformity in non-resident stu- 
dent college fee except for one of the 
seven states surveyed. Nevertheless, 
the matter of fee is a fundamental 
policy. It is usually set by the state 
boards of education or by the state 
legislatures. 


The size of the non-resident student 
fee is apparently a function of the size 
of the institution. For example, there 
were smaller non-resident fees for the 
small colleges than for the large ones in 
most of the seven states. 

There were some special findings in 
the writing of this article. In one state, 
none of the three institutions studied 
charged any resident student fee to its 
resident students. In this same state 
the non-resident student fee of two of 
the colleges was reduced. One was re- 
duced during the school year 1954- 
1955 and the other during the school 
year 1955-1956. One of the colleges 
reduced its non-resident student fee 
from $225.00 to $105.00, a reduction of 
53.3 per cent. The other college re- 
duced its non-resident student fee from 
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$115.00 to $75.00, a reduction of 34.7 
per cent. The purpose of these reduc- 
tions in non-resident student fee, ac- 
cording to the two school’s registrars, 
was to attract more out-of-state stu- 
dents. 


It costs non-resident students in the 
seven different states 12.2 per cent to 
62.8 per cent more to attend the 
twenty-one colleges in the seven differ- 
ent states than it does resident stu- 
dents, except in one instance. In this 
instance, it was the same in one state 
college, college Q, for resident and 
non-resident students. 


It was surprising to find in one state 
that the formerly all-Negro college 
charged larger non-resident student 
fees than the two formerly all-white 
colleges. 


In one state a formerly all Negro 
college charged no resident student fee, 
and a formerly all white college charged 
no resident student fee, but the third 
college charged a substantial resident 
fee. 

A question of interest and impor- 
tance that naturally arises, is: what is 
the purpose of the non-resident stu- 
dent fee? One of the purposes of many 
states in assessing non-resident fee on 
non-resident college students is to 
compel such students to share in the 
cost of education in that state. Charles 
Hoff says: 


Nonresident fees are assessed by most 
tax supported institutions partially to 
equalize the cost of instruction between 
parents who live in the area which al- 
ready partially supports the colleges by 
taxes, and those parents who live out- 
side the geographical limits and are 
thereby exempt from such taxes.? 


2 Charles Hoff, ‘“Trends in Fees, Salaries, and 
Enrollments in 497 colleges and universities,” 
School and Society, 74:136, September 1, 1951. 


The increase in non-resident student 
fee by states may be for the purpose of 
getting additional money with which 
to help run their state schools. This 
is particularly true in one of the states 
included in the study. It may be to 
prevent many non-resident students 
from attending their schools. It is 
known that several states have ex- 
pressed the latter idea. 

The non-resident student fee re. 
minds one very much of the principle 
of the protective tariff. Whereas, one 
may not be against a protective tariff 
for the country, one must admit that 
it is one of the most important instru- 
ments for restricting international 
trade. In the same way, a high non- 
resident state student fee is the most 
important device for restricting or 
limiting non-resident students to their 
home states irrespective of their de- 
sires or needs. This makes it somewhat 
certain that we have placed a tariff on 
education. When people are separated 
by barriers—financial, political, re- 
ligious, physical, racial, or economical 
—they are not as free to exchange 
ideas. 

Non-resident student fees have a 
tendency to prevent intercultural op- 
portunities that can come from stu- 
dents desirous of crossing state lines 
for their education. When a state 
legislature or a board of education ia- 
creases the non-resident student fee for 
students who desire to come into the 
state to study, there is no financial 
advantage to that state, for it will 
cause other states to increase non- 
resident student fees for students who 
desire to come into their state; thus, 
the non-resident student fee-raising 
race is on. This practice blocks the 
students of limited financial means 
who desire to go into other states to 
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take advantage of the opportunities 
there. 

The success of our democracy de- 
pends largely on free, or nearly free, 
public education. Whenever states be- 
gin charging high non-resident student 
fees, they seemingly reduce the chances 
of students taking advantage of higher 
education in another state which may 
offer opportunity for study in fields 
not offered in his own state. 

The purpose, in the first instance, of 
our state educational institutions, is to 
furnish opportunities for the masses. 
High non-resident student fees reduce 
the opportunities that were meant in 
the first instance. Remember, the 
higher a state raises non-resident fees 
to the masses interested in education, 
the less available this education is to 
them. 

What effect did the increase in non- 
resident student fee have on non-resi- 
dent students in the twenty-one col- 
leges included in this study during the 
past five years? 

The increase in non-resident student 
fee, reduced the non-resident student 
enrollment in nine of the colleges. Of 
the twenty-one colleges included in this 
article, ten were large colleges and 
eleven were small colleges. Of the ten 
large colleges four gained in non- 
resident students, four lost and two 
remained about the same. However, 
all of the large colleges gained in 
resident students. 

Of the eleven small colleges, nine 
gained in resident students and two 
lost. Three gained in non-resident 
students, five lost and three remained 
about the same. 

The writer is well aware of the fact 
that all reductions in non-resident stu- 
dent enrollments are not due to an 
increase in non-resident student fee 
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alone. However, when a substantial 
raise was made in non-resident student 
fee by a college in this study, a reduc- 
tion in non-resident student enrollment 
usually followed the next year. 

The students in the small colleges, 
indicated from this study, more than in 
the larger ones, seem to feel the pinch 
of increase in the non-resident student 
fee, and drop out because of inability 
to pay. It may be that many poor 
students seek their education in small 
colleges. Anyway the facts seem to 
point in that direction. 

Another important item that should 
not be overlooked, but carefully 
checked is: How many of the non- 
resident students who study at or 
graduate from a college in any one of 
the forty-eight states, remain as resi- 
dents? If this were known many of the 
states probably would be slow to 
charge non-resident student fees. The 
chances are that a large percentage of 
persons who go into another state to 
study remain there, buy homes, make 
civic and other contributions to that 
state. 

Students leave their own state to go 
to another state to study for different 
reasons. Sometimes, it may be for 
educational reasons. Again, it may be 
due to the proximity of the college. 
At another time, it may be to study 
under some particular professor to get 
a certain point of view. Then, too, 
certain students might want to go toa 
particular school because of cultural, 
social, economic, or family ties. Gen- 
erally speaking, many students like to 
go away from their home state to get 
an education for the prestige it brings 
to them. It may be in keeping with the 
statement: ‘“‘A prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country.” 
Other reasons might motivate a stu- 
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dent’s desire to study in states other 
than his home state. 

An individual should not be penal- 
ized for being a resident of a state that 
does not have the offerings that he 
desires when he becomes of college age. 

The charging of high non-resident 
fees to non-resident students on the 
part of the states of this nation can 
hardly prevent the development of 
some form of provincialism, for they 
make laws preventing the necessary 
mobility on the part of students by 
adopting high out-of-state fees that 
block them from that necessary free- 
dom of movement in and out of the 
states. Indications are that it will 
grow worse.’ Permitting students to 
migrate freely adds both to their en- 
richment and to the enrichment of 
that state or those states in which they 
move. Free interchange of students, to 
a certain degree, is just as important 
as free interchange of ideas, news- 
papers, books, and magazines, etc. 
“For an institution to close its doors to 
out-of-state students will make that 
institution provincial in its educational 
outlook.” G. Watson Algire, director of 
admissions of the University of Mary- 
land, said that it would be unfortunate 
if state universities were to limit ad- 
mission exclusively to residents of the 
state. He further stated: “I believe 
that great benefit accrues to the young 
people who make up the students from 
other states and other communities 
during their college career.’”” Raymond 
C. Bice, director of admission of the 
University of Virginia, said: “It is felt 
that a cosmopolitan student body is 
necessary in order to provide adequate 
educational experiences for the stu- 


3 Benjamin Fine, “Universities Limit Oute 
State Students, “The New York Times, Je 10, 
1956, Sec. 1, p. 1, col. 7. 


dent.’’4 Herman A. Spindt, director of 
admissions, University of California, 
said, “While every possible effort 
should be made to accommodate cap- 
able students within the state, no 
university can afford to become pro- 
vincial in its registration. Every state 
university, therefore, should admit 
superior students from any part of the 
world, not only for the benefit the 
university can give them but for the 
benefits that students from other parts 
of the United States and other coun- 
tries may give to the university and its 
students.’® Present day educators, as 
well as educators of yore, have said 
that it is always good to have people 
come into one locality from another, 
for they bring with them different ideas 
and customs. Without new blood a 
condition of inbreeding is created. 
Swapping culture traits tends to enrich 
one’s culture. To the four freedoms an- 
nounced by President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt—Freedom of Speech, Free- 
dom of Religion, Freedom from Want 
and Freedom from Fear, the writer 
would add a fifth freedom, Freedom to 
attend any College or University any- 
where without paying a non-resident 
fee so long as the college could ac- 
commodate them. 

States should change their methods 
of charging non-resident student fees 
and resort to the plan of assessing non- 
resident students on a reciprocal basis, 
charging a student from a particular 
state the fee that his state college 
would charge resident students of that 
state.® Or, to have the state colleges 
do as the private colleges do, that is, 
charge all students, residents and non- 
residents, the same fee. 


4 Ibid., Sec. 1, p. 78, col. 3. 


5 Tbid., Sec. 1, p. 78, col. 4. 
6 School and Society, 64:47, Je 19, 1947. 
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The placing of an exorbitant non- 
resident fee on students who live in one 
state and wish to attend a college in 
some other, appears to be wrong and 
unjustified. If there is to be any re- 
striction at all on out-of-state students, 
it seems that they should not be 
charged an out-of-a-state fee, but 
rather their numbers should be re- 
stricted. For example, if the students 
of a state do not fill the state college or 
colleges of that state to capacity, then 
other students from other states should 


be permitted to enter them. A good 
plan, seemingly, would be to permit 
out-of-state students to enter the col- 
leges of a state up to some stated 
quota. This is in keeping with the 
practice of two outstanding universi- 
ties, namely: The University of Mary- 
land and the University of Michigan.’ 
Any fair formula or percentage should 
be acceptable so long as the non- 
resident fee is eliminated. 


7 Benjamin Fine, op. cit., 





Section F: Student Activities in Twenty-five 
High Schools in Alabama, 1955-54 


Eiva J. Howe. 


Instructor, School of Education, Tuskegee Institute 


mone OF THE WIDE-SPREAD IN- 
TEREST IN EXTRACURRICULAR PRO- 
GRAMS, the writer was stimulated to 
get some information about what was 
happening in the Negro secondary 
schools in Alabama in relation to their 
student-initiated activities. 

The material for this report was 
taken from questionnaires filled out by 
twenty-five principals who in 1955-56 
were working in secondary schools in 
Alabama. The locations of the schools 
represented various geographical areas 
throughout the state. These schools 
had a combined total of 16,663 stu- 
dents and 604 teachers. The schools 
ranged in size from 365 to 1,327 pupils. 


The Function of Student Activities 


In commenting on the functions and 
benefits derived from student activi- 
ties, the principals from the twenty-five 
schools listed the following: 


1. Help students to develop right 
attitudes toward people 

. Aid in the development of leaders 

. Help to develop the “whole child” 

. Motivate group attitudes 
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. Help students to adjust to the 
peer group 

6. Aid in the discovery and develop- 
ment of talent 

7. Give the student a feeling of 
“belonging” 

8. Help to create and maintain 

school spirit. 


The function of student activities, 





however, cannot be stated without the 
formulation of a philosophy of such 
activities in relation to the total pro- 
gram of the school. In the past, it 
frequently happened that a principal 
simply wished to be “modern”’ and so 
he announced to his faculty, “‘here- 
after we are going to add some extra- 
curricular activities to the program.” 
In other cases the extracurricular 
program acted as a “catch all” or as 
items to fill in the vacant places in 
the daily schedule. 

Enlightened educators, however, as 
demonstrated by the principals in these 
schools in Alabama, see in the student 
activities program excellent media to 
help carry out the total objectives of 
the school. It is also recognized that we 
now teach the student rather than 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 
Therefore, these activities are for the 
students—their individual develop- 
ment and their social adjustment. 

Moreover, we are aware of the fact 
that students have a common social 
heritage, and yet specifically each 
student is different. The regular cur- 
riculum provides the opportunity for 
the transmission of the social heritage; 
but we look to the extracurricular 
activities program to take care of 
individual needs and differences. 

There are many ways in which indi- 
vidual development is aided by par- 
ticipation in an activity program of the 
school. First, when the child is allowed 
to choose his area of interest, it pro- 
vides for mental and emotional health. 
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This is expressed by McKown! who 
writes, “probably the most essential 
condition for mental health is freedom 
for the fundamental drives to work 
themselves out in ways that are satis- 
fying to the child and his associates.” 

Moreover, a student activity pro- 
gram gives the pupil a chance to 
choose an area in which he can feel 
some measure of achievement and ac- 
complishment. This adds greatly to his 
morale and lessens the chances of his 
developing an inferiority complex. 

In addition, choosing an area in 
which he is interested gives a student a 
chance to satisfy his natural curiosity 
about himself, his special abilities, and 
his relation to others. On this same idea 
Plato wrote “‘curiosity is the mother of 
all knowledge.”” Furthermore, St. Au- 
gustine substantiated the same thought 
when he wrote, “It is sufficiently clear 
that a free curiosity hath more in- 
fluence in our learning these things 
than a necessity full of fear.” 

In relating this to extra-curricular 
activities we emphasize the “free” in 
the quotation from the writings of 
Saint Augustine because it describes 
the voluntary nature of student ac- 
tivities. 

Besides individual development, par- 
ticipation in student activities provides 
for group living by helping the student 
to become socially competent. On this 
point, Dr. Grizzell? writes: “If Ameri- 
can society is to be a real democracy, 
the program for the education of youth 
must strive constantly to make of each 
individual a socially efficient per- 
sonality. As mentioned previously, the 


_' Henry C. McKown, Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties, Third Edition. New York: The MacMillan 
Co., 1952. p. 45. 

*E. D. Grizzell, American Secondary Educa- 
tion, New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


1937. p. 66. 
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majority (22) of the principals from the 
schools in Alabama mentioned “aid in 
social adjustment” as one of the pri- 
mary benefits of their student activities 
program. 

Although not listed by any of the 
principals, it would seem that another 
important benefit of the extracurricular 
program would be that it provides 
training for recreation, and also train- 
ing in how to spend one’s leisure time 
wisely so as to contribute to the 
highest development of the individual. 
In pioneer America, “leisure time” was 
something that one looked forward to 
as one of the rewards in the “here- 
after.” It was necessary to work from 
“dawn until dark.” Any one who did 
not do this was looked upon with sus- 
picion. Now, however, with the aid of 
technical devices, more and more 
leisure is available to Americans. 

Many observers believe that in- 
creased leisure without training for 
proper use may result in our youth 
participating in the “devil’s work 
shop.” Rugg? commented on this by 
writing, ““The great problem before us 
today is to create a civilization that 
does not degenerate under leisure.” 

Perhaps he was thinking of the 
ancient Romans whose virility de- 
clined when they acquired a great deal 
of leisure time, but did not have the 
knowledge, or the desire to use it 
wisely. 


Participation in the Student Activity 
Program 


Of the twenty-five principals con- 
tacted, twenty reported the extent to 
which their students participated in the 
extracurricular program. The range 


3Earl U. Rugg, Summary of Investigations 
Relating to Extra-curricular Activities. 1930, p. 
289. 
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was all the way from twenty per cent 
(20%) to ninety-two per cent (92%)— 
with sixty-five (65%) being the 
average. 

There was no reason given for 92 per 
cent participation in some schools and 
only 20 per cent in others. However, 
the principals who reported the greater 
participation, also reported that their 
students were “very enthusiastic” 
about the student activity programs; 
those with the lesser participation 
stated the students were “mildly 
interested.” 

From the data, it seems that two 
problems tend to stand out—“over 
participation” and lack of participa- 
tion. In some schools a few “eager 
beavers” may select a great many 
activities and thereby, spread them- 
selves “too thin” for effective accom- 
plishment. Obviously, these students 
need to be restrained for their own 
welfare. In some other instances, the 
teachers tend to over load the more 
dependable students because they (the 
teachers) may be more interested in the 
success of a specific play or program 
than in the development of each indi- 
vidual student. 

Then there are those students who 
do not choose any activity either be- 
cause of shyness, or because they are 
over-shadowed by a small “clique” 
that seems to dominate whatever 
program that may come up. These 
pupils need counseling and guidance 
to see that adjustments are made so 
as to provide for a wider participation 
among the students. 


In the meantime, there are the so- 
called “poor students” who are ex- 
cluded from participating in student 
activities because of poor academic 
records. It seems to the writer that this 


administrative policy should be exam- 
ined more closely. 

To deny such a student the privilege 
of choosing “‘is to confine him entirely 
to an area in which he experiences little 
success; and in the meantime, it takes 
away the privilege of satisfying his 
individual interests and needs.”’ More- 
over, from such a policy it seems that 
there are three inferences that need to 
be examined. The first implication is 
that all poor students can do better; 
second, that all poor students can do 
better if they only had additional time; 
and third, that the time allotted to the 
extracurricular activities is the exact 
time needed—no other time will suffice. 

In relation to scholarship require- 
ments, four of the principals from the 
twenty-five schools reported that they 
had no scholarship requirements for 
participation in the student activity 
programs. It is not the intention of the 
writer, however, to promote the idea 
that there should never be any aca- 
demic requirements. We believe that 
each case should be studied to see just 
what the difficulty is and an intelligent 
program worked out in view of the 
situation. 

Some Obstacles to Success of Programs 

From the data included in the ques- 
tionnaires, the greatest obstacle to a 
successful pupil activities program was 
the lack of adequate finances. Fourteen 
listed this as the number one problem. 
Moreover, three principals listed lack 
of finance as their number two prob- 
lem; two listed it as the number three 
problem. Therefore, in nineteen 
schools, “lack of finances” ranked 
among the first three problems. 

The next most serious obstacle (8 
schools) listed was the lack of properly 
trained sponsors. Certainly, without an 
effective guidance program, extra- 
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curricular activities will not be very 
successful. One of the basic assump- 
tions of a guidance program is that 
students need help. Therefore, when 
students are given permission to 
choose, they should also be given the 
assistance that is necessary to aid them 
in choosing the activities that are 
suited to their interests and abilities. 
In some schools, the program of stu- 
dent activities has been condemned 
because the administration claims that 
the students “got out of hand” when 
they participated. This situation de- 


notes the absence of an adequate guid- 
ance and counseling program. 

The third obstacle reported by the 
principals was the lack of time for a 
student-activity program. Many high 
schools, with the aid of the principals, 
teachers, and parents, have examined 
their curricula closely to see which 
subjects no longer fulfil the purpose 
for which they were intended; others 
feel that a combination of subjects 
especially in the social studies areas, 
will leave more room in the school day 
for extraclass activities. 








Section G: Americans Look at Africa 


GEORGE Epmunp Haynes 


Lecturer, School of Education, The City College of New York 


Fw AND Its Peop.tes RECEIVED 
LitrLeE ATTENTION FROM AMERI- 
caANs generally until after World War 
II. It was still “the Dark Continent” 
described by Henry M. Stanley more 
than eighty years ago. The general 
public first became aware of the new 
Africa in the news dispatches of that 
War. When the Allied Forces were 
repulsed at Dakar, and when President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt visited Casa- 
blanca and Liberia, newspaper readers 
began to have a dim idea of these 
places. 

Only a few of the more mature 
scholars have been writing about the 
natural marvels of Africa and _ its 
promising peoples for about three 
decades. Within the past five years 
more scholars have given some atten- 
tion to the subject. Americans of Afri- 
can descent, however, have manifested 
great interest in parts of the Continent 
for more than fifty years. Yet today 
the Continent and its rapidly changing 
political, economic and social condi- 
tions are unknown to most people who 
live in the United States and travel to 
Europe and South America. During 
the past three or four years American 
tourists agencies have begun to adver- 
tise and take parties to points on the 
Continent besides South Africa. 

Africa as a distant wonderland has 
been so that Derwent 
Whittlesey, a great geographer, has 
declared, “It is natural that to the 
general public of far-off America Africa 
should long have been a vague com- 
posite picture of stampeding herds, of 
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big game and densely-forested jungle 
through which flow rivers—Nile, 
Congo, Zambesi. That world is under- 
stood to be inhabited by pigmies and 
also by the tallest men on earth.” He 
says also, “Africa remains (after dis- 
tribution of its marvels into many 
places) the continent of the unexpected 
and contradictory, forever presenting 
surprise to people whose homeland is 
North America or Europe.’”! 
Newspaper men and journalists were 
among the first to discover the chang- 
ing Africa, South of the Sahara. Tracy 
Phillips was one of the first of these 
who saw that “the example of the old 
life of Africans and of their indigenous 
institutions is now misleading”’ because 
they are changing, if one is to under- 
stand the Continent today.” Ernie Hill, 
foreign correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News-Post Dispatch, after five 
months and ten thousand miles 
through eleven countries, reported 
from Cape Town, South Africa: “To 
save their own skins and their colonies 
and to stave off communism, the 
European powers are well started on a 
tremendous program. .. . The Africans 
...must be given a greater share of 
responsibility and education. ... The 
United States can feel that a stronger 
and happier Africa is in the making.”® 
Not so roseate, however, is the view 





1 Derwent Whittlesey, ‘‘Resources and 
Regions of Africa,” in Africa in the Modern 
World, ed. by Calvin W. Stillman, Chicago, 1955, 


Ds Ji> 

* Tracy Phillips, “The New Africa,” The Nine- 
teenth Century, Nov. 1937, p. 57. 

3 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 24, 1949. 
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of another newspaper correspondent, 
A. T. Steele, of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, who declared: “After travel- 
ing up and down and across Africa one 
is tempted to write with flowing opti- 
mism about the Continent’s future. 
Nearly everywhere there are signs of 
growth and development. Africa is 
astir with new projects, some of impres- 
sive magnitude. Unhappily, these ma- 
terial gains are overshadowed in some 
regions by radical discord. The simple 
truth is that the biggest problem of 
Africa today is the problem of human 
relations. It seems incredible that the 
white man, despite all the technical 
skill, administrative talent and capi- 
tal, still is unable to produce a formula 
for enduring harmony between the 
black and white races.’’* 

Such a warning view was expressed 
by an earlier well-known writer, G. 
Hartley Grattan, who said: “‘The prob- 
lems of Africa are many, but two are 
especially acute. One is the race ques- 
tion, which steadily becomes more 
inflamed and has reached a point where 
in a great part of Africa white suprem- 
acy is established not only by custom 
but by law. The other is the position of 
African exports in the world market. 
... With a strengthened economy and 
good feeling between the races Africa 
would have a chance to pull itself out 
of the stagnant bog in which it has 
been struggling for centuries; but if the 
facts of African history are recalled, 
only fatuous optimists can be com- 
pletely hopeful.’”® 

This view seems to have consider- 
able acceptance in journalistic circles. 
One of America’s widely-read weeklies 
has asserted that “Native Africans 





* New York Herald-Tribune, June 14, 1953. 
°C. Hartley Grattan, “The Future of Africa,” 
Harper's Magazine, April 1948, pp. 488-97. 


seeking more right are harrying 
Britain, France and the Union of South 
Africa with strikes, terrorism and re- 
sistance campaigns. There is no indi- 
cation that these outbreaks are con- 
nected. Communism so far has made 
little headway in Africa, but each 
incident is rooted deep in the long 
smouldering trouble which could flame 
high with little warning. Added up, 
troubles in Africa have reached such 
proportions as to worry not only the 
Colonial powers, but also the United 
States which gets much of its raw 
material, including uranium, source of 
atomic power, from Africa.’® 
The growing importance of Africa, 
referred to in that editorial, in the 
arena of world affairs and its effects on 
the interests of the United States is 
stressed further by American scholars. 
For example, Vernon McKay, a politi- 
cal scientist, says: 
“The rise of African issues in the con- 
troversies of world politics during this 
turbulent post-war decade, has forced 
many governments to give serious atten- 
tion to Africa for the first time. .. . The 
growing bitterness of international con- 
troversy over African issues is having a 
significant influence on the foreign rela- 
tions and foreign policies of many govern- 
ments.... By merging its own policies 
toward Africa in the policies of an inter- 
national organization, the United States 
risks losing its position as champion of 


freedom and social improvement in the 
ideological struggle with communism.” 


Two other American scholars—Wil- 
liam A. Hance, Associate Professor of 
Economics, and Kingsley Davis, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity—after a seventeen-thousand- 
mile tour under a grant from the 

6 U. S. News and World Report, Oct. 31, 1952. 
pp. 22, 26. 

7Vernon McKay, “The Rise of Africa in 
World Politics,” in Africa in the Modern World, 


ed. by Calvin W. Stillman, pp. 295, 298. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 
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Carnegie Corporation—agreed that 
African industry has developed tre- 
mendously since World War II, be- 
cause of favorable trade relations and 
increased European investments, prin- 
cipally along the Ivory Coast, Gold 
Coast, Belgian Congo and Southern 
Rhodesia. Professor Davis is reported 
to have declared: “Africa is in for a 
tremendous increase in population in 
the industrial areas. .. . This situation 
confronts administrators with the 
problem of balancing funds between 
capital investments and __ public 
health.’’® 

United States diplomatic and mili- 
tary leaders, no less than the scholars, 
have stressed Africa’s strategic impor- 
tance. The Assistant Secretary of State 
about seven years ago urged intensive 
African development in the _ belief 
“that vital economic relationship be- 
tween Africa and Western Europe plus 
strategic considerations raised by the 
cold war, plus the older problems of 
illiteracy and low standards of living, 
have made Africa a vital area new in 
American foreign policy.’’® 

Honorable Frances P. Bolton, U. S. 
Representative from Ohio, ranging 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
on the Near East and Africa, led a 
special Survey Mission of four experts 
over twenty thousand miles in twenty- 
four countries of Africa, South and 
East of the Sahara, in four months of 
1955. One main purpose was “to bring 
as much information as possible which 
might be of benefit to this committee, 
to the Congress as a whole and to the 
government and people of the United 
States.” The Special Report of 151 


8 Reported in The New York Times, Dec. 18, 
1952. 


® Reported in New York Herald-Tribune, Feb. 
20, 1950. 


pages bears evidence that the Mission 
“kept before us the purpose of the 
Survey.””!° 
Likewise, Chester Bowles, formerly 
Ambassador to India, has emphasized 
the part the United States can play 
in the struggle of African peoples for 
independence. Africans also, “look to 
America with what sometimes amounts 
to pathetic expectancy. We in turn 
must soon start to look at Africa, not 
as a vast hinterland dominated by 
Europeans as we so long looked at 
Asia, but as a great continent inhabited 
by a potentially great people.” Mr. 
Bowles gives an eleven--point proposal 
for a United States African Policy and 
asserts further: 
If anyone is tempted to feel that the 
Africans’ demand for social justice is 
premature, let us remember that in the 
last three hundred years the most 
politically explosive force in Africa has 
been the Bible, and that so far the impact 
of Karl Marx’s Das Capital has been 
almost nil. Why should we be terrified by 
our own ideas? It is they that are gen- 
erating the African revolution.” 
Among his proposals the former Am- 
bassador urges that the United States 
make use of sixteen million Americans 
of African descent, “many of whom 
are contributing vigorously to the de- 
velopment of our democracy." 
Probably the most outstanding 
event in the changing American view of 
Africa was the visit of Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon to West, East and 
North Africa February 28 to March 21, 
1957. His itinerary highlighted by his 
official representation of the United 
States at the Independence Ceremony 
of Ghana (formerly British Gold 
10 Bolton, Frances P. Report of the Special 
Study Mission to Africa, South and East of the 
—* U. S. Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


11 Chester Bowles, ‘Africa’, Co/lier’s Maga- 
zine, June 10, 1955, pp. 40-44. 
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Coast) was front-page news. His report 
on his return caused much public dis- 
cussion and many editorials. In sum- 
ming up the situations he declared: 


There must be a realization throughout 
the executive branches of the govern- 
ment, throughout the Congress and 
throughout the Nation of the growing 
importance of Africa to the future of the 
United States and the free world, and the 
necessity of assigning higher priority to 
our relations with that area.” 


George W. Herald, writing in the 
United Nations World, gives a positive 
opinion about the struggle of Africans 
for advancement. 


Africa today, is still oriented toward 
western progress. Its military strong- 
holds are firmly in allied hands. But 
native evolution can no longer be 
ignored. To bring it about was the pro- 
fessed aim of the European settlers and 
their only moral vindication. So they 
cannot be surprised by something they 
themselves set in motion. If they give 
the Africans a square deal they still can 
earn their friendship and their eternal 
gratitude. But if they hold back on them 
and try to delay their advancement, the 
only ones to profit from such faithless- 
ness will be the Reds. 


Col. Alvin Glafka of the United 
States Army, speaking at a two-weeks 
“economic mobilization course” in 
New York, March, 1953, declared: 


Africa is the continent of tomorrow. 
Africa is a virtual storehouse of strategic 
materials. Transportation is now the 
greatest bottleneck in its development, 
but air transport will play a great role in 
developing this continent. It has 
immense economic and industrial possi- 
bilities for expansion and in the future 
will play a much more important role in 
the world.“ 


Within the past five years a stream 


of books—good, poor and indifferent— 


12-The New York Times, April 7, 1957. 

13 George W. Herald, “Africa, Prize of the 
Century,” in the United Nations World, February 
1952, pp. 47. 

4 Reported in New York Times, March 26, 
1953 


has been pouring from the press. One 
of the most widely read in the United 
States is “Inside Africa,” by John 
Gunther, who has written a series— 
“Inside Europe,” ‘Inside Asia,” etc. 
He has been commended for his inter- 
pretation while severely criticized for 
some of his errors. One quotation gives 
only a bird’s-eye glimpse of the views 
of this fat volume. He writes: 

Africa is not in some respects a dark con- 
tinent at all; it is flashing with vidid light, 
much of it luminous, in fact incandescent. 
This is because, among other reasons, it 
presents the spectacle of millions upon 
millions of people being transformed al- 
most over night from a primitive, tribal 
way of life to aggressive membership in 
modern society. .... 

. While partaking with confused zeal 
of much that the western world has to 
offer, many parts of Africa are at 
the same time attempting to throw off 
the political shackles of the west. Afri- 
cans want our education and techniques, 
mode of life and standards of living, but 
not our domination or exploitation... . 
This fabulous and challenging continent 
is vital to the western world not merely 
because it is important strategically and 
is packed with raw material, but because 
it is our last frontier.” 

American business men have rarely 
burst into public print on Africa. Their 
views of the continent and its peoples 

can, however, be inferred from their 
adresse: An interesting example 
ot this publicity is a recent whole issue 
of a house organ of a leading American 
oil company, which for many years 
has been expanding its sales in West 
and Central Africa. The title of this 
special issue is ““The Changing Land.” 
It has also this caption: “‘Surrounded 
by fabulous resources, African hands 
are turning to new skills and minds are 
” Many striking 
photographs, some in color, show Afri- 
cans at desks in business offices, in 


opening to new ideas.’ 


4 John Gunther, Inside Africa, New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1955, pp. 3-4. 
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various skilled operations such as 
polishing marble, building railway and 
passenger cars and highways with great 
machines, dispensing oil products at a 
modern auiomobile station, and trans- 
porting such products in all manner of 
craft from dug-outs to huge two-funnel 
steamers, a black captain at the 
bridge.'® Other advertisements tell of 
African products, fast freight for car- 
goes and passenger steamers direct to 
Africa and its wonders. 

One progressive business man with 
large interests in the Northern Rho- 
desian copper belt has ventured to 
discuss and publish his views on the 
explosive question of labor relations 
and its color bar. He relates the ex- 
perience of his own companies and his 
appeal to other employers and to white 
employees, to bring a peaceful end to 
this color bar before it is ‘“‘too late for 
voluntary action.””!? 

Americans of African descent and 
their publications have been prolific in 
their expressions of concern about 
Africa. They have usually championed 
the cause of their associates of color 
against race prejudice, discrimination 
and exploitation. Such men as Dr. 
Channing Tobias, chairman of the 
board of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
and formerly director of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund; A. Phillip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, one of the strong labor 
unions of the AFL-CIO; and J. A. 
Rogers, nationally known publicist— 
have been eloquent advocates for 
Africa at the bar of public opinion. 


16 Texaco Star, African Number, 1955, vol. 
XLII, No. 3. 

17 Hochschild, Harold K., Labor Relations in 
Northern Rhodesia, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 306, 
July, 1956, pp. 43-49. 


Two of the leading Negro American 
church bodies have strong branches in 
West Africa and the Union of Soutii 
Africa, with leaders going back 
and forth in the work of their 
denominations. 

Religious leaders usually speak of 
Africa from their experiences as mis- 
sionaries. One of the most experienced, 
Dr. Emory Ross, now regarded in 
America as the dean of experts on 
Africa, has asserted: 

My thirty seven years of living and inter- 

change with Africans make me fairly sure 

that many Africans are no more recon- 
ciled to be permanently ruled by 

Christian westerners than by Marxist 

communists; and Africans are in several 


ways the most important single element 
in the whole of Africa."® 


Another religious leader, Dr. Frank 
Laubach, renowned American literacy 
expert who has travelled widely in 
Africa, speaks of the eagerness of 
Africans to learn. Said he, ‘Africa is 
education mad as a result of the spread 
of adult reading.” He explained that 
with the aid of graphic representations 
of native sounds, inhabitants of many 
sections of Africa had been taught to 
read every word in their language in 
a week.!® 

Just how the average American is 
reacting to this new approach to Africa 
can be inferred from the sizeable 
audiences that come to hear such men 
as Alan Paton of South Africa and 
Peter Abrahams, whose books on South 
African life have been best sellers; 
Hon. Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, and 
the Hon. Nnamdi Azikiwe of Nigeria. 

The considerable space now given 
to this new view of Africa in the most 
"18 Letter of Emory Ross, Executive Secretary, 
Africa Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, New York Times, 


June 25, 1949. 
19 Reported in New York Times, June 8, 1950. 
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widely-read magazines like Time, Life, 
and Look is in response to a reading 
public which is becoming aware of the 
significance of the Continent. Edward 
R. Murrow reached millions recently 
on his TV newscast, “‘See it Now,” 
with scenes and interviews of leaders 
from several countries in North, East, 
West and South Africa. 

Some difficulty in passing on this 
new view of Africa to the coming gen- 
eration in the schools is reported by 
Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, a New 
York City college teacher and jour- 
nalist. Compositions on Africa were 
requested from 251 fourth-grade chil- 
dren. They were told that if they knew 
nothing “no penalty would be im- 
posed.” Only 4 out of the 251 wrote 
that they knew nothing. The similarity 
in what they wrote was “remarkable,” 
although they were taught by ten dif- 
ferent teachers in ten elementary 
schools of New York City. On the 
factual side, one child’s description, “a 
rather composite picture of all the 
papers,” was as follows: 

Africans are black people who live in the 

Congo and are called natives. They don’t 

wear clothes. They fish and hunt animals 

with spears and kill them too. At the end 
of the hunt they feast and dance. There 
are lions and tigers in Africa. We have 
pictures of Africa [sic] people. They love 
jewelry and wear long things in their 
ears. They sell ivory to white men and 
get salt in exchange which they eat like 
candy. They live in huts and sleep on the 
floor. The white mentaught them to read. 


Emphasis on differences was out- 
standing, the words “‘strange and dif- 
ferent” being used one or more times 
in 204 out of 251 compositions. In all 
the papers the people were referred to 
as “natives,” implying inferiority or 
confusion; the children probably did 
not understand that the word could 
apply to people in the United States or 


elsewhere. Dr. Cartwright says she 
witnessed lessons ‘“‘still taught in terms 
of Livingstone and Stanley,” and that 
the “reason for the vast amount of 
misunderstanding, distortion and mis- 
information is mainly rooted in the 
prevalent insensitivity or indifference 
to sound intercultural practices... . 
Perhaps teachers themselves have to 
learn that we must no longer judge 
other cultures solely by the criteria of 
our own standards.’”?° 

On the other hand, a question which 
the writer gave to students in a 
graduate course on Africa in World 
Affairs which he teaches in the City 
College of New York, indicates the re- 
actions after a study of the facts about 
Africa. The course is an “elective.” At 
the end of one semester members of the 
class, a large one, some of them city 
school teachers, were asked to state 
their attitude toward Africa after their 
study. The following answers are 
typical: 

Africa is the continent of the future, at 

present backward compared to the highly 

industrialized U.S.A. But with a great 

wealth of natural resources and the 

determination of her people to emerge 


from colonialism and the white man’s 
control, she will progress. 


This course, besides the wealth of knowl- 
edge it has imparted to me, has given 
me an insight into the problems which 
face the world today. It has shown me 
how a “new” continent of Africa is 
awakening, and how the world has so 
shrunk that the future of the world may 
hinge on how this area develops. 
“Democracy” is on trial. Its own faults 
such as the past history of colonialism 
and the threat of communism assailt it 
at every turn. What we in the United 
States do toward Africa and toward all 
the “emerging” peoples of the earth 


20 Marguerite Cartwright, “Teaching About 
Africa,” Negro History Bulletin vol. X1X, No. 4, 
Jan. 1956, pp. 74, 77-78. 
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may well tell the story of either a “‘brave, 
new world” or of utter chaos of atomic 
war. 


I am finishing this course with new 
knowledge, a little more insight into 
the colonial systems operating in Africa, 
a new awareness of the wealth and power 
of Africa, its place in the future of the 
world, and the great power it will wield. 
Most important—I have gained interest. 


It has also informed me... that the 
world has been for some years dependent 
upon Africa for many of its useful 
products; that the Natives are not as 
pictured in biased writers’ books—all 
savages in jungles. It has also led me to 
believe that Africa is fast becoming of 
world importance, economically and 
politically. 
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All these samples may enable us to 
glean the conclusion that Americans in 
all walks of life until recently have had 
little knowledge nor have given much 
attention to Africa or its peoples. It 
had been the “dark continent” of won- 
ders, jungles and primitive peoples. 
Since World War II there has been an 
awakening of public interest. Informa- 
tion has become increasingly available 
through newspapers, magazines, tele- 
vision and books. Scholars and jour- 
nalists are writing and statesmen are 
pondering about Africa. In_ short, 
Americans are taking a new look at 
Africa and correcting their former 
attitudes toward “the Continent of 
the Future.” 








